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FEBRUARY MEETING, 1909. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 11th instant, 
at three o'clock, P. M. ; the President in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the January meeting, and 
of the list of donors to the Library during the last month, the 
President announced the appointment by the Council of the 
following Committees : 

Committee to publish the Bradford papers, 

Messrs. C. F. Adams, Arthur Lord, and Morton Dexter. 

Committee to publish the Winthrop papers, 

Messrs. C. F, Adams, Albert Matthews, and Frederic 
Winthrop. 

Committee to publish the Mather papers, to act in an 
advisory and supervisory capacity with a similar Com- 
mittee of the American Antiquarian Society, 

Messrs. C. F. Adams, Nathaniel Paine, and Barrett 
Wendell. 

Worthington Chauncey Ford, of Boston, was elected a Resi- 
dent Member of the Society, and Lyon Gardiner Tyler, of 
Williamsburg, Virginia, a Corresponding Member. 

Mr. NoRCROSS, for the Committee to petition the General 
Court on the subject of renaming of streets and squares, 
reported upon the hearing granted by the Committee on 
Roads and Bridges, and the likelihood of favorable action on 
the bill presented. 

Mr. Storey read a letter from Mr. Rhodes, who was absent 
from the meeting, recognizing the artistic character of the new 
postage stamps, and calling attention to a communication made 
to the Society in January, 1906, by the late Charles H. Dalton, 
a Resident Member, of a letter to Senator Winthrop Murray 
Crane. In this letter Mr. Dalton suggested that the profile 
head of Houdon's statue of Washington should be used for all 
new stamps, distinguishing the denominations by different 
colors, and that the profile head of Franklin should be used 
for the one-cent stamp. Mr. Rhodes wrote that it was a 
source of gratification that within three years Postmaster- 
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General Meyer had adopted Mr. Dalton's recommendations ; 
and he suggested that the Society should vote its thanks to 
the Postmaster-General. The matter was referred to the 
Council. 

Rev. E. H. Hall read the following paper : 



Civil War Pensions. 

I have at my side, as I write, a letter from a Washington at- 
torney informing me that there is money due me from the 
Treasury on account of my services in the Civil War, and offer- 
ing to prosecute the claim in my behalf. This is not the only 
missive of the kind that I have received. Not a year passes 
but these unknown friends at Washington, with touching so- 
licitude for my temporal welfare, promise to make all the inves- 
tigations necessary to secure for me the payment of this debt. 
The country hardly appreciates, I am afraid, this altruistic 
body of quasi-public servants at the national capital who 
devote their entire time to the needs of our Union soldiers. 

How is it that I am an object of such interest to these al- 
moners of the nation's bounty ? As a matter of record I 
acted as chaplain of the Forty -fourth Massachusetts Infantry 
during its term of service, receiving as pay and allowance a 
sum quite equal to the average salary of my fellow-clergymen 
who remained at home, retiring un wounded as it happened 
and with my general health quite unimpaired, to survive the 
war for more than forty years, with no serious sign of illness. 
Let me add that I was aware at the time, and have been in- 
creasingly conscious ever since, of having received from the 
country, not in pecuniary compensation alone, but in oppor- 
tunities of service, and in the gratitude and distinctions that a 
great nation only can bestow, tenfold more than I was able to 
contribute to her welfare. Yet, if these documents are to be 
believed, the debt is on the other side. How does this happen ? 
To answer the question it is necessary to review carefully the 
whole story of our Civil War pensions ; and as this is one of 
the most important chapters of our national history, and, if I 
am not mistaken, a wholly unique chapter of modern warfare, 
I ask your attention to a statistical survey of this somewhat 
dry and not wholly agreeable theme. 

The first general law relating to Civil War pensions was 

15 
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enacted July 14, 1862. Following precedents already estab- 
lished for the soldiers of the Revolution and the War of 1812, 
this Act provides that " Any olBcer or private soldier enlisting 
since May 4, 1861, disabled by wound or disease contracted in 
the service, shall be placed upon the list of invalid pensioners 
... to continue there during the existence of such disability." 
The payments for total disability vary from eight dollars 
for the private to thirty dollars a month for all officers above 
Lieutenant-Colonel. In case of death the pension shall be 
paid to the widow during her widowhood, or to a child under 
sixteen, or failing these to a dependent mother, to terminate 
on her re-marriage.^ This, with many restrictive clauses, was 
an eminently fitting and generous provision. All nations rec- 
ognize the responsibility of caring for those who have suffered 
in their service, or become incapacitated for earning their 
livelihood or supporting those dependent upon them. And 
this is of course the more necessary where, as in our case, the 
army is recruited from the citizens themselves snatched sud- 
denly from their daily toil and the industries of peace. All of 
us who were living during the war will recall how passion- 
ately every community devoted itself to its brothers and chil- 
dren in the field, and Congress simply echoed the universal 
sympathy in providing not for the present only but for the 
future as w^ell. 

Here, then, is the Civil War pension in its incipiency ; a 
payment for wounds or disabilities contracted in the service, 
to continue indefinitely if the disability continues, to cease 
when the disability ceases. To this were added bounties 
offered by the nation or by the States, sometimes of lavish 
proportions, to secure enlistment; and with these ample offers 
the self-respecting recruit of those early days was content. 
Like all true soldiers, he was prepared for privations ; he ex- 
pected perils and disasters as part of the day's work; he 
asked only, if he thought of the future at all, that his family 
be cared for if he fell. So far as I can remember the question 
of pensions rarely or never carne up for discussion. It may be 
added that these allowances, generous beyond all precedent at 
the start, were enlarged by Congress year by year, until every 
casualty and every possible affection of hearing, sight, or limb 
was brought under a special statute, increasing largely session 

1 Congressional Globe, July 5, 14, 1862. 
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after session. To give a single instance, the allowance for the 
loss of both hands or eyes, which in 1864 was $25, became, in 
1872, $31.25 ; in 1874, |50 ; in 1878, |72 ; in 1889, f lOO.i 

This normal condition of things continued for some years 
after the war. The growing appropriations for pensions from 
fifteen millions in 1866 to over thirty millions in 1874, showed 
that the country had not forgotten its citizen soldiers, while 
the soldiers on their part received its benefactions with grati- 
tude and dignity. It would be manifestly unfair to expect 
this ideal attitude to hold its own forever. The ranks of an 
army are never entirely filled by the high-minded ; and as the 
years passed the voices of the discontented or self-seeking, to 
whom the war itself had been largely a season of adventure, 
naturally made themselves most loudly heard. In any case, in 
the Encampments of the Grand Army of the Republic, which 
began the first year after the war, at Indianapolis, on Novem- 
ber 20 and 21, 1866, the debates turned immediately, among 
other subjects, upon the pecuniary needs of the veterans. 
The easy generosity of Congress in listening to every appeal 
was in itself an incentive to further demands, and the pension- 
attorneys, whose services were sought for putting the claims 
in proper shape, were not slow in discovering the lucrative 
field which lay before them. Among the resolutions ^ passed 
b}^ the first Encampment was this, " That Congress, in justice 
and not in charity, should pass a law equalizing, in just 
manner, the bounties of all Union soldiers and sailors." This 
demand met slight encouragement apparently, and for several 
years slumbered upon the records with occasional uneasy 
attempts at renewal. At the fifth Encampment, in 1871, the 
Commander in Chief of the order. General Logan, complains 
that the " Equalization-of- bounties Bill," three times passed 
by the House of Representatives, had been lost in the Sen- 
ate, intimating at the same time that influence should be 
exerted in its behalf upon the Senate.^ Under such circum- 
stances it was plain that the earlier attitude of the soldier, 
leaving the country to judge of his deserts without himself 
urging his claims, could not long be maintained. The relation of 

1 Instructions and Forms for Army Pensions (1866), 11 ; Congressional Globe, 
July 6, 9, 11, 12, 14. 

2 Proceedings of the First to Tenth Meetings, National Encampment, G. A. R., 
9; 8 108. 
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comrade to comrade was naturally of the utmost friendliness, 
and one instinctively shrunk from opposing another who 
was cherishing a fancied grievance. And once granting that 
a pension is a thing for the soldier to demand, or is in the 
nature of an open claim for all needed aid rather than an 
allowance specifically attached to disabilities received in the 
field, the equalization of bounties sounded very logical and 
reasonable. The earlier bounties, it seems, offered when the 
whole North was eager to enlist, were much smaller than those 
offered later when recruiting became difficult and State was 
competing with State to fill out its draft. Why should not 
the nation remove these inequalities? Their continuance, it 
was seriously urged, " would tend to prevent voluntary enlist- 
ments in case of future war." ^ 

As the final result of this agitation, a bill passed both 
Houses, March 2, 1875, called the " Equalization of Bounties 
Bill," securing to non-commissioned officer and private who 
had served at least one year and been honorably discharged, 
"eight and one-third" dollars monthly for the time of their 
service (representing the one hundred dollars a year that, as 
was claimed, all should have got). Both Republicans and 
Democrats, it was urged, had promised this in their platforms. 
It was represented as a just debt to the soldier, and as " reliev- 
ing the government of its last obligation." ^ Twenty millions 
were asked for at once, with a possible final cost of over one 
hundred millions. During the debate Senator Sherman re- 
minded the Senate that the country was already paying thirty 
millions a year, "a larger pension-list than ever was main- 
tained by any nation in the world in any time."^ The bill 
was passed with little serious debate March 3, 1875, by the 
casting vote of the Vice-President. As it happened, however, 
it fell into the hands of a President who with a soldier's 
instinct saw the peril of the situation, and refused to give it 
his approval: first, because the Treasury could not at that 
time bear so great a drain; second, to use General Grant's 
own words, because "I do not believe . . . the ex-soldiers 
. . . are applicants for it, but, rather, it would result more in 
a measure for the relief of claim agents and middlemen." ^ In 

1 CongressionalRecord,February3, 1875, 3256-1265; February 17 ; 2 March 
2, 2039. 

8 President Grant wrote a veto message upon this measure, which was dated 
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the following intricacies of pension legislation it is worth 
while to bear in mind that ten years after the war the old 
commander of the Union forces, with all possible opportunities 
to judge both the needs of the soldier and the ability of the 
government to meet such vast liabilities, maintained that the 
soldiers themselves asked no larger appropriations, and that 
any further increase was in the interest rather of the attorneys 
than of the veterans. 

Notwithstanding this mandate from one so competent to 
speak, the movement thus begun was bound to advance by 
its own momentum. As usual, those whose interest it was to 
encourage large appropriations were more active than the 
guardians either of the Treasury or of the nation's best tradi- 
tions, while both parties apparently had awakened to the value 
of the soldiers' vote ; and various pretexts for new legislation 
soon made themselves heard. On April 2, 1878, a bill was 
introduced into the House of Representatives under the title 
of " A Bill for Arrears of Pensions," etc. Under the earlier 
statutes the payment of a pension, if claimed within a year, 
was dated back to the time of death or discharge. This term 
of grace was afterwards extended to three years, and later 
still to five years. This was supposed to be ample time for 
discovering any disability plainly originating in the service. 
The main purpose of the proposed bill was to repeal this five 
years' restriction, and make it possible for all, however long 
after the war their claim might be filed, to receive arrears 
from the beginning. The language of the act is as follows : 
" All pensions which have been granted ... or may hereafter 
be granted, ... in consequence of wounds, injuries, or disease 
received or contracted in said service during said war of the 
rebellion shall commence from the date of death or discharge 
from said service." ^ By a later enactment the time for filing 
such claims was limited to July 1, 1880.^ One speech in the 
Senate was fnade in opposition to this bill ; Senator Saulsbury, 
of Delaware, pointing out that the government had already 
been unprecedentedly generous, and that the pending bill 
would be in the form of a gratuity after all just claims had 

March 5, 1875, and which could not therefore have reached Congress before its 
final adjournment. This was known as a " pocket veto/' and is found in Richard- 
son's Messages and Papers of the Presidents, vii. 320, 321. 

1 Congressional Record, April 2, 1878, 2217 ; June 19, 1878, 4874 ; January 
16, 25, 1879. U. S. Pension Laws, 1902, 32; 2 34. 
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been met. It passed the Senate, by forty-four votes to four, 
and was approved by the President, under the new adminis- 
tration, January 25, 1879. Within a year eight thousand pen- 
sioners were added to the rolls, with formidable accessions for 
several successive years, and the appropriations rose from 
thirty-three millions in 1879 to fifty-six millions in 1880. Even 
the Grand Army Encampment of July, 1883, was moved to 
declare, through one of its speakers, that " the nation's liberal- 
ity to its disabled defenders has no parallel." ^ The whole 
amount added to the pension disbursements in consequence 
of the Arrears of Pensions bill, was estimated by the Grand 
Army itself as forty-five millions. ^ 

This vast addition to the nation's expenditures made little 
difference in the schemes devised for further gratuities. A 
committee from the Grand Army visiting Washington in 1884 
to ask pensions for all who had reached the age of sixty-five 
state that they found " nearly one hundred distinct bills . . . 
killing each other." ^ While it appears that the Grand Army 
at this time opposed many propositions for indiscriminate pen- 
sioning, it is clear that the discontented faction was still to be 
reckoned with ; their sole question being under what form the 
next demand should be made. This was soon determined 
upon. Previous legislation, however generous its provisions, 
had been carefully limited to such disabilities as had been con- 
tracted during the war. This limitation, it was now felt, must 
be removed. January 10, 1887, a bill was introduced, known 
popularly as the "Dependence Bill," providing for all cases of 
''present disability," whether originating in the war or not. 
The bill passed the House of Representatives by a vote of one 
hundred and eighty to seventy-six, and the Senate almost 
unanimously, January 31, 1887. When it reached President 
Cleveland, however, it was subjected for the first time to careful 
scrutiny, and pronounced an avowed departure from principles 
hitherto recognized in pension legislation and as offering a pre- 
mium on mendacity. At this same time, in vetoing a private 
bill, he said : " I have considered the pension-list of the Republic 
a roll of honor bearing names inscribed by national gratitude, 
and not by improvident and indiscriminate almsgiving"; 
and again, "I cannot believe that the vast army of Union 

1' Journal of the Seventeenth National Encampment, G. A. R., 56 ; 2 55, 
8 Journal of the Eighteenth National Encampment, G. A. R., 106. 
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soldiers who . . . justly regard the pension roll as a roll of 
honor, desire to be confounded with those . . . willing to be 
the objects of charity." The bill was vetoed February 11, 
1887.^ A prolonged debate over the veto followed in both 
Houses. The supporters of the bill declared that the opposi- 
tion to it came from Wall Street, and that tlie great dailies, 
which for the most part denounced the bill, were " the mouth- 
pieces of wealth." They pronounced the bill " a simple act of 
justice . . . redeeming the nation's solemn pledges " ; and re- 
ferred to petitions from the Grand Army of the Republic 
which were " pouring in by hundreds." ^ Others sustained the 
veto vigorously on the ground that the measure was demanded 
not by the soldiers but only by the pension attorneys, who 
were provided for at the rate of five, ten, or twenty-five dollars 
per claim. It was openly asserted that these attorneys were 
forcing the bill upon Congress and the Grand Army, and em- 
ploying their agents to lobby the act through both Houses. 
The opposition was so determined that the final vote upon 
passing the bill over the veto was 175 yeas to 125 nays, thus 
sustaining the veto, February 24, 1887.^ The cognomen under 
which the act was popularly known was the " Pauper Pension 
Bill." 

It will be seen that thus far, notwithstanding these wide 
departures from the original intent of pension legislation, 
Congress had clung on the whole to the assumption that the 
disability for which relief was asked had been directly or 
indirectly incurred in the service ; but the matter was rapidly 
getting beyond the stage of cool discussion, to the point where 
it was thought unfair to refuse any claim that, the veteran in 
his growing infirmities might make. In 1890 separate bills 
were introduced into the Senate and the House, differing only 
in the specific character of the benefactions which were to 
meet these demands once for all. Reduced to simplest terms, 
the Senate bill, asking no questions as to the origin of the 
disability, offered a pension to any soldier having served 
ninety days who found himself at any time or from any 
cause incapacitated for daily labor while dependent upon it 
for his support. The House bill, entitled "An Act providing 
a service pension," etc., provides the payment of eight dollars 

1 Congressional Record, February 11, 1887, 1638; July 5, 1888; 2 February 
24, 1887, 2202 et seq. ; 3 February 11, 24, 1887, 2226. 
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a month to any soldier, whether dependent or not, who has 
reached the age of sixty. If not yet sixty, he must also prove 
that he is at present suffering from mental or physical dis- 
ability.^ After long conference between the two Houses a 
compromise was reached, retaining the single condition of 
present incapacity to earn a support, but omitting the clause 
demanding a service pension for all. The payments were 
from six to twelve dollars for ninety days' service. In this 
form, under the name of the Morrill or Disability Pension Bill, 
it was passed in the House by one hundred and forty-five votes 
to fifty-six, in the Senate with slight opposition, and was 
signed by the President, June 27, 1890, a new administration 
having again intervened. The roll of pensioners rose within 
the year from five hundred and thirty-seven thousand to six 
hundred and seventy-six thousand ; the annual appropriation 
from one hundred and six millions in 1890 to one hundred 
and fifty-six millions in 1893. 

I make no comment upon this novel history, preferring to 
leave the facts and figures to speak for themselves with what- 
ever eloquence they may. The most surprising part of the 
story, to my mind, is the absence through it all of any serious 
or statesmanlike discussion. Questions of the highest interest 
are involved here. The very constitutionality of our pension 
system, though often challenged, gets no consideration, and is 
still an open question. ^ The exact meaning of '' pension " 
remains through all these debates undefined. Is it the recog- 
nition on the part of the government of meritorious service ? 
Is the pension list, as President Cleveland assumed, a roll of 
honor ? Is a pension in the nature of a recompense for loss 
of health or of property in the service of the country ? Or is 
it a pure benefaction, to be received as charity ? If so, what 
must be the moral effect of making a selected class of citizens 
the recipients of the nation's unstinted bounty ? These ques- 
tions arise now in every mind ; to the congressional mind they 
seem hardly to have suggested themselves. After slight 
struggles from the party in opposition when these measures 
were first proposed, the debates became more and more per- 
functory, until they reduced themselves virtually to the simple 
question, What do the soldiers want, and what does the Grand 

1 Congressional Record, June 11, 1890. 

2 D. C. Eaton, Pensions, New Haven, 1893, 46-57. 
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Army of the Republic demand ? ^ Opponents of any proposal 
were set down as foes to the country, or reminded of the fate 
of certain unhappy representatives no longer present in Con- 
gress, who had presumed to vote in opposition to previous 
pension legislation. So far as appears, the nation entered 
light-heartedly and without a foreboding upon a policy which 
reverses the experiences of the entire past and substitutes 
unrestricted extravagance for the grateful recognition with 
which the world had hitherto met merit with its due reward. 
The answer to opposition, if vouchsafed at all, was invariably, 
" The country is rich and can afford it ; why should we not do 
what we will with our own ? " It was forgotten that ethical 
principles are involved in these open-handed ways ; and 
national ethics, like personal ethics, are not determined off- 
hand by the whims of an individual or a nation more pros- 
perous than its neighbors. A nation can no more create its 
own code of ethics than it can determine its own climate or 
its winds and currents. The laws of ethics are the growth of 
centuries, to which every nation and people have uncon- 
sciously contributed, uttering themselves in an unwritten 
code which all members of this great family, if they so regard 
themselves, are bound to respect. The ethics of pensions, 
like all the rest, depend in the last analysis upon the con- 
sensus of nations, determining, with an authority which even 
a national Congress has to recognize, which is better, — a grate- 
ful recognition of service rendered, leaving to the soldier his 
manhood and his self-respect, or a wholesale pi'odigality offer- 
ing its bounty to the sound and the infirm alike, the rich and 
the poor, the veteran hero scarred by twenty battles and the 
unblushing malingerer to whom fighting is unknown. 

Generosity is one thing, prodigality is quite another. Prod- 
igality dulls the edge of generosity, and turns gratitude into 
cynicism. We all have to learn this hard lesson. Over- 
generosity, whether to the boy of ten or to the man of sixty, 
draws the attention less to the gift than to the apparently 
exhaustless treasure-house from which it was drawn, till his 
little allowance becomes to him a beggarly pittance unworthy of 
recognition. The annals of the Civil War are painful read- 
ing just here to any one who recalls the uncalculating patriot- 
ism with which the early volunteers cast themselves into the 

1 Congressional Record, February 24, 1887, 2223; January 9-11, 1907. 
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service. During the first years after the war the soldier faced 
the future with quiet dignity, trusting simply to the country's 
justice. There was no rush for pensions. At first the claims 
came in more slowly than was expected, and the appropriations 
were not wholly called for. In 1872 only six per cent had filed 
their claims.^ But as early as 1875 the habit of million-dollar 
appropriations began to produce its effects. When the bill for 
Equalization of Bounties was under consideration, a Represen- 
tative remarked, *' What matters it whether the national debt 
be $150,000,000 or $1,500,000,000, . . . they are honest 
debts? "2 The lavish benefactions of Congress were regarded 
no longer as a favor or reward, but as a right. They began to 
speak of pensions as debts. The soldier, instead of receiving 
graciously what was given, dictated his own terms. " Let us 
. . . give Congress no peace," said the Commander of the Grand 
Encampment in 1887, '• until we get what we think belongs to 
us"^; again in 1889, "We . . . who gave the best years of 
our lives to our country, will present our claims to Congress, 
and in doing so, will not approach those in authority ' with 
bated breath and whispering humbleness,' but as free men we 
will demand " our rights.^ While the Disability Bill was 
before Congress, the Congressional Committee was told by a 
representative of the Grand Army, " If you do not pass this 
bill soon, you will have to pass a universal pension bill." 

We have come to 1890. Glancing back for a moment, we 
find that in 1872 the Commissioner of Pensions, pointing with 
professional pride to the great accessions to the roll during 
the preceding year, says, " The apex of the mountain has at 
last been reached." The appropriations had mounted to thirty 
millions. In 1890 the appropriations are one hundred and 
six millions, with the number of pensioners mounting year by 
year. Has not the apex now at last been reached? With the 
Act of 1890 in force, offering a pension to any one who could 
show himself incapacitated, by any cause, to work for his sup- 
port, was any room left for further advance ? Whoever asks 
this question leaves out of account a familiar condition of the 
human brain which our medical friends dignify with the name 

1 Report Commissioner of Pensions, 1872, 6. 

'^ Congressional Record, February 13, 1875, 1259. 

3 Journal of the Twenty-first National Encampment, G. A. R., 1887, 224. 

* Journal of the Twenty-third National Encampment, G. A. R., 1889, 47, 48. 
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of an obsession. An obsession, as I understand it, is an idea 
which has fixed itself upon the mind, through much brooding, 
and governs imperiously all its thoughts. The obsession which 
controlled the veteran mind during the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century was that at a certain age, vaguely apprehended 
as about sixty, the old soldier, solely by virtue of his age, is 
entitled thenceforth to government support. In such c^ses 
arguments are useless ; after whatever protests the mind grav- 
itates back to its fixed idea. In this case the progress of the 
obsession can be plainly traced. In the Encampment of 1884, 
at Minneapolis, the Commander declared in his address that 
those disabled at sixty-five, whether from service or not, 
'' should be pensioned." Over a thousand Posts, it was an- 
nounced, had favored a service pension (the name beginning 
to be applied to this imaginary benefaction) of eight dollars a 
month. ^ The next year, at Portland, June 24, 1885, the ser- 
vice pension was again introduced, but, after a long discussion, 
voted down. So again in 1887, at St. Louis, and in 1888, at 
Columbus. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century it became clear 
to all observers that further action in this direction was con- 
stantly pending, the only question being exactly when it 
should come. The political world accepted this idea with 
silent expectancy, as though it were an appointment of fate. 
Just as anxieties were at their highest, a remarkable interven- 
tion occurred. The President of the United States, refusing 
to await longer the slow a.ction of Congress, issued an Order, 
March 15, 1904, covering the whole case bj^ a stroke of the 
pen. He created no new law, nor changed any old one ; he 
simply with unparalleled ingenuity reinterpreted an already 
existing law, making it do the whole work. Order No. 78 
reads essentially as follows, '' Whereas the act of 1890 provides 
that a claimant shall be entitled to a pension . . . proportioned 
to the degree of inability to earn a support, . . . and whereas 
old age is an infirmity the nature and extent of which the Pen- 
sion Bureau has established with reasonable certainty, . . . now 
therefore, in the adjudication of claims under said act ... it 
shall be taken as an evidential fact . . . that when the claimant 
has passed the age of 62 he is disabled one-half in ability to 
perform manual labor and is entitled to be rated at six dollars 

1 Journal of the Eighteenth National Encampment, G. A. R., 1884, 36. 
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a month ; after 65, at eight dollars a month ; after 68, at ten . . . 
and after 70, at twelve dollars a month." ^ 

After this decisive act the final action of Congress seems in 
the nature of an anti-climax ; nevertheless, on January 11^ 
1907, a bill, drawn up in concert with the Grand Army of 
the Republic, was passed, raising the rates determined by 
the President, and enacting that any one having served for 
ninety days, if sixty-two years of age, may be placed on the 
rolls to receive twelve dollars at sixty-two, fifteen at seventy, 
and twenty at seventy-five.^ It is too early to tell the full 
effect of this legislation; but the appropriations rose within 
the year 1908 from one hundred and thirty-eight million to 
one hundred and fifty-three million. 

The history of this long period would be incomplete without 
mentioning that, apart from this liberal pension legislation, the 
nation has established ten National Homes for aged or dis- 
abled soldiers, with free transportation thither, and a continu- 
ance of whatever pensions they were receiving. There are 
also thirty-two State Homes of a similar kind, supported in 
part by the national government, to many of which the 
soldiers' wives and children are also admitted.^ It must be 
remembered that in addition to the five larger pension bills 
here enumerated, both Houses of Congress have been em- 
ployed, down to the present day, in considering countless 
private bills in behalf of those, for the most part, who could 
not fairly meet the requirements of the general laws. The 
number of these bills passes all credence. As one turns the 
pages of the Congressional Record for the last forty years, 
this seems to be the one subject, among a thousand matters of 
highest national concern, which is always present, inserting 
itself into the crevices of every debate. On the day when 
the last-mentioned act was passed, the private pension bills 
acted upon by the House of Representatives covered fifty-four 
double-columned pages of the Congressional Record.* In a 
message of December, 1903, President Roosevelt says, '^ Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending July 1, 1903, the Bureau settled 
251,982 claims, an average of 825 claims for each working 

1 Report of the Commissioner of Pensions, 1904, 22; 1900, 26. 

2 Congressional Record, January 9, 11, 1907, 925-933. 

8 Twenty-sixth Report of the Soldiers* Home, Ciielsea, 1908, 64. 
* Congressional Record, January 11, xli. 954-1008. 
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day of the year" ; about one thousand a day.^ That such 
appUcations, to be acted upon at times at the rate of several a 
minute, could not be closely scrutinized, is quite apparent. 
Indeed anything like careful examination was wont to be 
resented as an unjust reflection upon the country's defenders. 
One of the most curious features of the whole situation is the 
sensitiveness of Congress at the suggestion of fraud, and re- 
luctance to take the most obvious measures to prevent it. 
General Grant, acting with conscientious fidelity, returned 
five private bills without his signature.^ After him few 
presidents undertook so formidable and ungracious a task. 
President Cleveland alone took the matter seriously in hand 
and created undisguised dismay by vetoing one hundred and 
one such applications in a single year. The indignation which 
he aroused has hardly yet subsided, but one or two instances 
of his vetoes will prove, I think, that his scruples were not 
misplaced. On May 21, 1886, Mrs. A.'C. Owen applied for 
a pension, alleging that her husband in 1862 received two 
shell wounds which indirectly caused his death. It appears, 
however, that he died in 1876, fourteen years later, from neu- 
ralgia of the heart, never having applied for a pension. At 
the time of the alleged wound the medical records show that 
he was absent on leave, suffering from chronic bronchitis and 
acute dysentery.^ Three applications follow in cases where 
the claims had already been examined and rejected by the 
Pension Bureau, with ample reasons given. On May 25 
the claim of John D. Ham is vetoed because " His name is not 
borne upon any of the rolls of the regiment he alleges he was 
on his way to join.* On May 28 Rebecca Eldridge asks a 
pension, her husband having received a slight wound in the 
leg in 1865. President Cleveland says, " On the 28th of 
January, 1881, ... he fell backward from a ladder and fractured 
his skull, from which he died the same day. Without a par- 
ticle of proof and with no fact established which connects the 
fatal accident in the remotest degree with the wound referred 
to, it is proposed to grant a pension to the widow of $12 
a month. It is not a pleasant thing to interfere in such 

1 Addresses and Presidential Messages of Roosevelt, New York, 1904, 409. 

2 Veto Messages of the Presidents, B. P. Poore, 1886, 380-397. 

3 Richardson's Messages and Papers of the Presidents, viii. 423, 424; 
* 421, 422. 
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a case ; but we are dealing with pensions, and not with 
gratuities." ^ In another case the claimant, William Bishop, 
was shown to have been enrolled March 25, 1865, admitted 
to the hospital in April with measles and mustered out 
May 11. Fifteen years afterwards he claimed that the mea- 
sles had " settled in his eyes, also affecting his spinal column." ^ 
It is not agreeable to lift the veil from these transactions, but 
the President, who made this part of his official task, evidently 
believed it his duty, first to protect the national treasury from 
its despoilers, and second to protect the ill-advised veteran 
from his own baser instincts. 

A still more striking illustration of the liabilities to fraud 
involved in our loose and cumbrous pension system, and the 
indifference of the authorities in the matter, is revealed in the 
Commissioner's Report of 1901. From 1872, as he shows, 
one Commissioner after another had impressed upon Congress 
the lack of skilled medical service in the examination of 
claims. The certificates of examining surgeons, he declares, 
constitute the basis of the adjudication of claims; and the 
shiftless methods employed in the appointment of surgeons 
resulted not only in a vast waste of money, but in the constant 
allowance of fraudulent applications. Several practical sug- 
gestions were made for securing the needed supervision, re- 
peated year after year for nearly thirty years, none of which 
had been heeded. It was pointed out that '' the position of 
examining-surgeon in many localities is not sufficiently re- 
munerative to induce surgeons of high professional character 
to accept the appointment." Moreover, " a surgeon depend- 
ent upon a community for his practice, and . . . subjected 
to . . . powerful rivalry, is dependent upon the opinion of 
his neighbors," and will ''be influenced by the wounded 
and diseased survivors of the war. . . . Twenty-five years 
have passed; the same conditions have continued . . . and 
the best of commissioners have wearied in seeking relief. . . . 
Every fault pointed out then has been preserved and propa- 
gated." The proposition of a special court of competent 
surgeons or of " travelling medical examining boards" has 
remained unheeded, so far as appears, to the present day.^ 

This is not primarily a question of pecuniary outlay; yet 

1 Richardson's Messages and Papers of the Presidents, viii. 424, 425 ; 2 443^ 

2 Report of the Commissioner of Pensions, 1901, 62-70. 
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to any one who believes that economy has some place in 
national affairs, or who remembers how many measures of 
pressing importance are yearly turned aside through the 
poverty of the national treasury, it is a sobering thought that 
our last annual appropriation for a war which ended forty- 
three years ago was $153,093,086 ; an amount larger by four- 
teen millions than the entire cost of the English army, larger 
by ten millions than that of the French army, and only four- 
teen millions less than that of the German army. England, 
France, and Germany together, after all their wars, pay for 
military and naval pensions $63,379,374 less than the United 
States alone.^ 

The Pension Bureau gives as the entire disbursements for 
Civil War pensions, from 1866 to 1908, including the com- 
paratively slight appropriations for the Spanish War and the 
War of 1812, $3,767,515,842.2 

It is idle to speculate upon the future, with such facts as 
these before us. After more than forty years of peace, the 
country is asking itself wonderingly when this vast expendi- 
ture will end. It is one of the humors of the pension list that 
while the veterans are disappearing through natural causes by 
more than fifty thousand annually, the numbers on the roll 
stubbornly hold their own. The pension reports give many 
explanations of this phenomenon, but the most obvious cause 
is suggested by the fact that in 1901, when the last veteran of 
1812 was lingering on the stage, there were still upon the 
rolls fifteen hundred and twenty-seven widows of that war.^ 
So far as the annual outlay is concerned, it is to be remem- 
bered that the appropriations for 1908 exceeded those of 1907 
by $14,937,674. With these figures in view, and with 38,692 
new pensioners for the last year, and 7,099 claims now pend- 
ing, the end of the roll, or any serious diminution of it, seems 
to retreat beyond the most distant horizon. Indeed, as I 
write these lines I find the following item in the daily papers : 
" Widows of deceased soldiers ... in instances where the mar- 
riages occurred since June 27, 1890, may be pensioned under 
the provisions of a bill favorably reported to the Senate today 

1 Statesman's Year Book, 1907; Sessional Papers, 1906, Ixvi, 8-9; Annuaire 
Statistique, 1906, 106, 118 ; Statistiches Jalirbuch, 1908, 274, 275. 

2 Report of the Commissioner of Pensions, 1908, 10. 
8 Report of the Commissioner of Pensions, 1901, 15. 
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from the committee on pensions. Under an existing law, 
widows of soldiers of the Civil War are not pensionable unless 
their marriages took place prior to the date mentioned. It is 
estimated by the pension bureau that there are about 15,000 
or 20,000 women who would be benefited by the passage of 
this law." 1 The bill passed the Senate, February 1, 1909.^ 

Comparisons between country and country, I am aware, are 
never conclusive. But even though the government has no 
responsibility towards older lands as to its expenditures or 
the precedents it is establishing, has it none towards its own 
posterity ? Unfortunately this is no longer an academic prob- 
lem ; the answer is already before us in unequivocal form. 
In 1872, seven years after the close of the Civil War, out of 
more than two million enlistments, one hundred and seventy- 
six thousand, or a little over six per cent, had applied for 
pensions. In 1901, three years after the Spanish War, a six 
months' campaign, in which the casualties were few and the 
privations inconsiderable, out of three hundred thousand en- 
listments, forty-five thousand, or fifteen per cent, had applied 
for pensions. The Pension Commissioner's Report becomes 
painful reading just here, and I should hesitate to quote from 
it but that the very moral of our theme lies in these details. 
On the return of the army from the Philippine Islands most of 
the troops were mustered out in San Francisco. In advance 
of their arrival the pension attorneys of Washington hurried 
to the spot to open offices, or have their agents ready to meet 
the returning soldiers. According to the language of the 
soldiers themselves, the rival agents beset them at once,' im- 
portuning them to file their claims for pensions without delay. 
To the bewildered youths, eager only to reach their homes, 
'' seventy-five attorneys seemed to be pursuing " each victim, 
assuring him that it was his duty to file his application, 
whether an invalid or not. The hospitals had to be guarded 
against these tormentors masquerading as friends of the inva- 
lids. Within forty-eight hours their assiduous labors began to 
tell. Stephen A. Cuddy, Chief of the Law Division of the Pen- 

1 Boston Herald, January 27, 1909. 

2 A bill has lately been introduced in tlie House of Representatives which 
''makes provision for placing on the 'roll of Honor' all living honorably 
discharged officers who served at least six months during the Civil War, with 
maximum pay for service of two years . . . pay to equal one-half pay of highest 
mustered grade." 
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sion Bureau, gives this case, among several others, in detail. 
*' The regulations of the War Department," he says, " require 
a preliminary examination of a soldier to determine his physi- 
cal condition prior to being mustered out of service." In the 
present instance " the declaration was executed by the soldier 
at San Francisco, Cal., on his way home from the Philippines." 
In this the soldier declared that he was suffering from no 
wound, injury or disease, and had no "disability or impair- 
ment of health, whether incurred in the military service or 
otherwise." This certificate is signed by the company com- 
mander, the first lieutenant, major, and surgeon of the regi- 
ment, and dated March 5, 1901, " The soldier was mustered 
out of the service on March 16. On the same day he executed 
a declaration for pension, . . . and in it the identical soldier re- 
ferred to • above swears that he is physically disabled from 
obtaining his subsistence by manual labor, by reason of the 
following injuries, received in the service of the United 
States," namely, disease of the stomach, bowel troubles, 
kidney and bladder troubles, malarial poisoning, lumbago, 
pain in back, irritable heart. Another case is reported by the 
Commissioner of a volunteer regiment which was recognized 
as one of the " crack " regiments in service in the war with 
Spain. Its membership was notably a fine body of men, and 
its officers were men of experience and ability. This regiment 
had a membership of nine hundred officers and men, and 
reported "no battle casualties." Up to June 3, 1901, four 
hundred and seventy-seven applications for pension were 
filed, for over twenty different diseases.^ The agents who 
filled out these applications evidently labored under the 
impression that many fatal diseases were more imposing than 
one. 

A Pension Commissioner seldom pauses among his figures 
to moralize ; but Commissioner Henry Clay Evans, on narrat- 
ing the above incidents, condoles frankly with these youths, 
all in their twenties presumably, for deliberately handicapping 
themselves in the race of life, as '* disabled veterans " on a 
government pension of twelve dollars a month. He asks, and 
we may well ask, how is this to be explained ? Here are 
American citizens, of the same breed in large part as the re- 
cruits of 1861, flocking into mercenary paths which their 

1 Report of the Commissioner of Pensions, 1901, 47, 107, 108. 
17 
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fathers refused to tread. Until some other reason is sug- 
gested we must ask ourselves if it may not be because the one 
generation had been reared in self-respecting traditions, while 
the other had been taught by conspicuous examples that the 
soldier, whether disabled or not, may throw himself without 
reproach upon the government for support, while the govern- 
ment in its paternal solicitude makes the application very 
easy for him. 

Lest we should be led to throw the blame here where it 
does not fairly belong, we should bear in mind the perplexing 
circumstances amid which these inexperienced young soldiers 
suddenly found themselves. We are all of us governed to a 
great extent by the world's established customs. For the 
college undergraduate, as we know, three years are enough to 
create an immemorial tradition with all the sanctity of holy 
writ. Woe to him if he presumes to offend the least of his 
college dogmas. So when the Philippine warrior, landing on 
an unknown shore and entering on the last act of the military 
drama, is assured that the veterans of the earlier wars, the 
heroes of his imagination, have almost without exception ac- 
cepted pensions ; what is he in his callow youth to set himself 
against this precedent of the ages ? It is hardly strange that 
he yielded. It was not he that yielded so much as the insidi- 
ous system that ensnared him. Some of them testified after- 
wards that they had been over-persuaded.^ 

Let us return for a moment to the service pensions of 1907. 
The idea seems to prevail that this action of Congress, offering 
pensions to all veterans who have reached a certain age, is in 
accordance with well-established precedents. There is no pre- 
cedent for it, either in this country, or so far as I know in any 
other. In France, Germany, and England a pension " for ser- 
vice " is granted ; but the term means service for at least ten, 
oftener twenty or thirty years, the pension being given strictly 
for desert. To seek any analogy between this and our use of 
the word, where service means simply having been in the 
ranks, if for only ninety days, is time absurdly wasted. But 
we are reminded that the soldier of the Revolution received 
such a pension, and that this is precedent enough for us. Let 
us look then at the Revolutionary pension. By an act of June 

1 Report of the Commissioner of Pensions, 1901, 48. 
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7, 1832, forty-nine years after the end of the war, pensions 
were awarded to all survivors who had served at least six 
months. The debate upon this bill, which was very pro- 
tracted, opened up a singular history of the payment of the 
revolutionary soldier. As is too well known to every student, 
the country found itself in great straits during the Revolution 
to pay its army at all. Few officers or privates received even 
the wages promised them. On October 21, 1780, after many 
broken promises, the Continental Congress, at Washington's 
suggestion, voted to give officers who should serve through- 
out the war, in lieu of immediate settlement, half-pay for life 
from the establishment of peace. 

As even this was not forthcoming, the officers were per- 
suaded in 1783 to receive instead of half-pay a commutation 
of five years' pay, for which certificates were given ; which 
certificates in turn depreciated eight to one and soon passed 
out of the officers' hands, and the pledges were virtually un- 
redeemed. The privates had fared quite as badly by the de- 
preciation of the currency. In 1828 another attempt was 
made to settle the long-postponed claim on the simple condi- 
tion of indigence on the claimants' part. Finally, as we have 
seen, in 1832, all conditions except of age were removed, and 
pensions were offered to all who had served at least six 
months.^ But the whole case was treated as a belated pay- 
ment of the nation's dues to its defenders. Daniel Webster 
declared that " the claims of officers under the resolution of 
1780 and 1783 is a claim not yet satisfied, and which would 
recommend itself ... to the conscience of any Chancellor of 
the civilized world." ^ Senator John Davis of Massachusetts 
said, " This is no gratuity ; the soldiers of the Revolution were 
not paid. No one says they were. To call these claims a 
pension is a misnomer." ^ Rufus Choate asserted that '^ these 
claims were rather compensation than alms." ^ It will be 
seen, I think, how little resemblance there is between the 
service pension of 1832, when Congress was virtually paying 
a debt withheld for fifty years* and the service pension of 
1907, when all pecuniary obligations had been discharged at 
the time of peace, and the intervening forty years had been 

1 L. C. Hatch, Administration of American Revolutionary Army (Harvard 
Historical Studies) g5, 177, 178, 195. 

2 Congressional Debates, January 16, 1827 ; ^ May 1, 1832; * April 9, 1832. 
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devoted to numberless and lavish benefactions. In a word, 
the present service pension is something wholly new under 
the sun, and whatever credit attaches to it must be granted 
unreservedly to those who invented it. 

The pension laws for soldiers of 1812 or of the Mexican 
War cannot be seriously brought into account, if for no other 
reason because they were enacted severally in 1871 and 1887, 
after the old precedents had been already disclaimed and the 
new departure had been long in vogue. They are part and 
parcel of the Civil War system. 

One would be glad to know, out of curiosity, how the idea 
arose that sixty-two was the destined age for the service pen- 
sion to begin ! The only explanation that appears in the pro- 
ceedings of 'Congress is that given by Senator McCumber, of 
North Dakota,^ who finds " a kind of precedent for sixty-two 
years in the pension laws for the survivors of the Mexican 
War, which fixed this age." Precedents establish themselves, 
it will be noted, with alarming speed. Oddly enough, the 
Spanish War itself had become a precedent in the debates upon 
the law of 1907; when it was said in support of the measure, 
" Our present pensions are a bagatelle compared with those in 
the Philippine and Spanish Wars." Beside this imposing ex- 
ample it is difficult to find any authority for this edict. Pos- 
sibly some of my hearers more conversant than I with the works 
of medical science can bring up some official warrant, but for 
myself I can find none. Even the Psalmist, with antique tra- 
ditions in his mind, allows us threescore years and ten to reach 
senility. It was reserved for the American Congress in its 
wisdom to fix sixty-two as the age of '' total incapacity." 

If any demur at this plain statement of facts, it should be 
noted that they are not offered in the spirit of controversy, as 
both political parties have been almost equally instrumental in 
bringing about. these results. It will also be remembered, I 
trust, that the main fault falls not upon the soldiers as a class, 
but rather upon the inextricable net which others have, woven 
about them. When we turn back from the last pension appro- 
priation of $153,093,086, to the year 1872, with its appropri- 
ation of $30,206,778, when the Commissioner of Pensions felt 
sure that the apex of expenditure had been reached, or to 
1875, when General Grant, leader of our armies, felt that the 

1 Congressional Record, January 9, 1907. 
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claims of the soldier had already been generously met and 
that further benefactions were bound to enrich the agents of 
the bounty rather than the soldier himself, we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that something is wrong. I am passing no 
judgment upon the large numbers who have accepted these 
awards : I have rather in mind the political adventurers who 
saw their chance in appealing to the soldiers' vote ; I have in 
mind the pension attorneys, whose perquisites have steadily 
advanced from five dollars at the outset to ten, twenty, twenty- 
five dollars a claim, till now, as I learn from the papers before 
me, they demand twenty-five per cent of the entire amount 
for their few hours of service ; I have in mind also the loop- 
holes for fraud left so flagrantly open to applicant and agent 
alike ; ^ and I conclude that the blame must be visited chiefly 
upon the evil system itself. Our first word and our last must 
be, the scandals of the system ; a system of paternalism never 
dreamed of by the civilized world before, a system which 
offers every possible inducement to mendicancy and conceals 
every possible inducement to fraud. 

Henry W. Haynes then made the following communication : 

The handsome inkstand, represented in the accompanying 
plate, that ornaments the President's seat at our Council 
table was given to the Society more than fifty years ago 
by President Robert C. Winthrop. It is a reduced copy of 
a fine bronze which I saw last winter in the National Museum 
at Naples in one of the large rooms of the Picture Gallery. 
The original group with the pedestal stands about two feet 
and a half high, and represents the infant Hercules strangling 
the two serpents that Juno had sent to destroy him and his 
brother Iphicles, as Pindar tells the story in the first of his 
Neraean Odes. On the pedestal are delineated his Twelve 
Labors. 

The work was published in 1826 in the " Museo Borbonico " 
(I. PI. 8) ; and the plate containing it was reproduced about 
the same time in Clarac's " Mus^e de Sculpture" (V. PI. 783, 
No. 1955, A). In 1897 Salomon Reinach included it in the 
first volume of his " Repertoire de la Statuaire Grecque et 
Romaine" (p. 462). 

1 See pages 126, 126, 128, 129. 
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In the earliest publication Giovambattista Finati, one of 
the editors of the " Museo Borbonico," stated that it came 
from the Farnese Collection, made by the family of Pope 
Paul III. The style of the group evidently differs widely 
from that of the bas-reliefs of the pedestal ; but that the 
group is antique has never been doubted by any of those 
who have published it The bas-reliefs, though very beauti- 
ful, seem to belong tv. the best period of the Renaissance. 
Finati believes that a former owner of the antique group had 
a beautiful pedestal designed for it to be worthy of its merits. 
To me this supposition seems quite credible. 

The motif of the group of the infant Hercules strangling the 
serpents was very frequently repeated in ancient art. As 
many as eleven examples in bronze or marble, beside the 
present, are known. Of these four are in Rome, in the Vati- 
can, Capitol, and Torlonia collections ; two are in Florence ; 
one is in Turin ; one in Berlin ; and one is in the Pembroke 
Collection, at Milton House, near Salisbury, England. 

Moreover it is often found upon the coins of ancient cities ; 
of Thebes, in Boeotia (circa 447 B. c), after the battle of 
Coroneia ; of the alliance coinage of the Asiatic coast towns 
(394 B. c), after the battle of Cnidus; and upon the coins of 
Cortona, in South Italy, commemorating the league of the Greek 
cities there against Dionysius the elder in 390 b. c. 

The idea of the group is believed to be symbolical of the 
victory of light over darkness, of good over evil, and of free 
and united Hellas over barbarism and tyranny (Head, " His- 
toria Numorum," 82). Mr. Head thinks that the wide popu- 
larity of this treatment of a familiar subject at about the same 
period may perhaps be ascribed to the famous painting of 
Zeuxis, mentioned by Pliny {'' Natural History," XXXV. 63), 
representing " a superb Jupiter enthroned amid the assembled 
gods, with the infant Hercules strangling the serpents in 
presence of his mother Alcraene and of Amphitruon." This 
was probably painted for the people of Agrigentum, in Sicily 
Qcirca 490 B. c), when the painter was residing in South Italy 
(Murray, "Handbook of Greek Archaeology," 376). 

Theocritus (circa 280 B. c.) tells the story in one of the 
most pleasing of his Idylls (XXIV.) ; and the younger Philos- 
tratus, as late as the middle of the third century after Christ, 
included it among his imaginary subjects for a painter 
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(" Icones," v.). It is found represented in full upon a vase in 
the British Museum. 

Dr. Green called the attention of the members to a table 
which he exhibited, that has a particular interest at this cen- 
tennial period. It is the one which stood in front of Lincoln 
when he delivered his second inaugural message in Washing- 
ton on March 4, 1865 ; and was given to the Society by 
Benjamin B. French on October 11, 1866. The table is made 
entirely of iron, consisting of three pieces of the dome of the 
Capitol : the feet, or stand, being one of the ornaments of 
the inner dome, inverted ; the pillar one of the balusters of 
the iron railing around the opening beneath the eye of the 
dome ; and the top a square piece cut from one of the thin 
iron panels. It was made expressly for the inauguration 
exercises ; and after it had served its purpose it was taken 
home by Mr. French, who had caused it to be made. On the 
same day he wrote the following words on a piece of paper 
and stuck it underneath the top : 

Saturday, March 4, 1865, one o*clock, p. m. 
This table, formed of three pieces of iron cast for the new dome of 
the Capitol, stood upon the platform erected for the inaugural cere- 
monies of this day. It was in front of President Lincoln when he 
delivered his inaugural address, and a tumbler of water intended for 
his use stood upon it. He took the oath of office standing at its side. 
B. B. French, Commissioner of Public Buildings, 

Mr. French told Mr. Lincoln that he should give the table 
to him to take to Illinois when he should retire from the 
Presidency, as a memento of the Capitol ; but, alas, the events 
of that period prevented. Mr. French's letter to Mr. Winthrop 
is printed in full in the Proceedings (IX. 353 ~ 5) for October, 
1866, in which the writer says, — ''If you can find a photo- 
graph of Mr. Lincoln's second inauguration, you will see that 
table very prominent in the foreground of the picture." 

Dr. Geeen communicated the following diary : 

At the June meeting of the Historical Society in 1897, 1 
presented a copy of Lieutenant Dudley Bradstreet's diary, 
kept at the siege of Louisburg in 1745. At the time of 
that meeting the diary belonged to Miss Sarah Coburn 
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Kemp, a descendant, who afterward gave the original man- 
uscript to the Society (Proceedings, second series, XIX. 
83). Unfortunately, it was imperfect, and at the begin- 
ning lacked entries covering a period of six or seven 
weeks. I now have to report the gift of another diary 
kept during that campaign by a member of Lieutenant 
Bradstreet's company, which to an interesting degree sup- 
plements the other diary. It was found two years ago in 
the garret of a house in Bolton, which was originally a 
part of Lancaster, and is presented to the Library by John 
Calvin Lawrence Clark, town clerk of Lancaster. It is 
Mr. Clark's opinion that it was kept by Benjamin Stearns, 
a member of the company from Lancaster ; and he bases 
his judgment on the resemblance of the handwriting to 
other examples of his penmanship now in existence. From 
the first entry in the diary I am inclined to think that it 
was written by one of the fourteen men who marched from 
Groton, on March 11, 1744-1745; but I defer to Mr. 
Clark's judgment. Of these men John and Daniel Pierce 
were brothers, sons of Daniel and Eleanor (Boynton) 
Pierce. 

Whoever the writer of the diary may have been, evidently he 
belonged to the same organization as Lieutenant Bradstreet, 
who was an officer in Captain John Warner's Company, 
Fourth Massachusetts Regiment (Colonel Samuel Willard). 
Captain Warner was a resident of Lancaster, and presum- 
ably his company was made up of soldiers belonging there 
and in Groton and neighborhood, though no muster roll is 
now extant. It is known that there were several other 
Groton men in the company beside those mentioned as 
marching on March 11, as their names are found in Brad- 
street's copy. 

The entries in Bradstreet's diary begin on April 22, 
1745, and end on January 17, 1746, while the entries in 
the present diary begin on March 11, 1745, and end on 
August 2 of the following summer. It is interesting to 
note that the record of each journal confirms that of the 
other to a great extent; and a few of the entries made 
in the present one, particularly during the latter part of 
June, appear to be almost identical with those in the 
other. 
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It is well known that Colonel Willard's regiment was re- 
cruited at very short notice, certainly in less than a month ; 
and probably there were not more than fifty or sixty 
volunteers in Captain Warner's company. Of this number 
probably one half was from Lancaster and neighborhood, 
and the other half from Groton and neighborhood ; and in 
the absence of any formal record this estimate may be 
taken as a fair one. Presumably a similar squad of men 
marched from Lancaster, perhaps on the same day as the 
other squad left Groton, and they came together after 
reaching Boston, though the diary does not mention the 
fact. It will be seen that there is a marked difference 
between the literary attainments of the two diarists, which 
is not surprising, as Lieutenant Bradstreet was the son of 
a Harvard graduate and a lineal descendant of Governor 
Simon Bradstreet. From time to time the diary gives a 
date or an item which fits into other accounts of the siege 
so well that occasionally, like a piece in a child's puzzle, 
it rounds out the whole story. I have printed it without 
change, and no attempt has been made to correct either 
the style or the spelling. The writer evidently was not 
familiar with the New England coast, and in his entries 
he has greatly confused the names of various capes and 
other places. 

Memarandom march 11 : 1744/5 : then we Depart[ed] from 
groaton Namlly Dudly Bradstret and Benj? Willson Benj^ Lakin 
Jonathan Lakiu Jacob Nutting Daniell Blood John Chamblin 
Stephen Barron finnes Barron Isaac Kent Aaron Boynton gidin 
Sanderson John Parce & Daniel Parce from groton to Concord : 
11: march and from Concord To Charlston : 12 :& att Charlston we 
staid : 5 : & on the 18 : we went on Board and their we staid 3 : 
days & then wee sailled from Boston to a place called king roade ^ 
& thar we staied : 4 : days and from thence we sailled By Cape 
Can [Ann] & from thence we sailled to a place called Sheep Cutt 
harbor river [Sheepscott Bay], march : 27 : & there wee staid till 
y^ 29 : of the . . . s"^ month and then we sailled [to] a place called 
Conopshot [Penobscot] and [P]eneyquid & then to the Bay fundy 
and their we was Two Days the weather was Exeedeing Bad for us 
their arose a greate storm and the seas run mountains high and it 
did rain very heard and the wind Did Blow very heard so that Wee 

1 Now President Roads in Boston Harbor. 
18 
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was fain to let Down our sailes and lett Drive wheir the seas 
would Carrey us and a terriable storm we had so Bad that I 
thought that Every minet would Be the Last and in the mean 
while our men was Exceedeing six and Did vomit & as if they 
would dy and in this Troublsom time and in the mount of Di- 
filkety I hope Every man called upon his god for his Deliver and 
after sum time the reain and wind did abate and the seays left 
hurrcagining in sum measuer and By the goodness of god who is 
wiling to save and succer all them that put their trust in him he 
Blessed us with a fair wind and Brought [us] By cape sables 
(But their is one thing that I did forgit in my writing in the 
storm a afors^ our men was Exedeing sick and did vomet very 
much as if they would Dy the seas runing mountaining and I hope 
god Every man thought upon his god as for my part I did not now 
But Every minet would be the Last when we should Be swallowed 
up in the deeps [)] on the first of aprail we hoisted sail and sailed 
[out] of the Bay funday and By Cape Sambers [Sambro] and then 
by Port Looter [Latour] & thence by a place called Bevears 
[Beaver Harbor] and from thence to a place called Cape Negeors 
[Negro] Harber and from thence to a place called the Cuntry bar- 
ber, th : 4 : and their we went on shoer and on : th : 5 : & : 6 : days 
we Lay : at : an : ankir : th : 7 : Day of the month on : Sunday : we 
sailed about : 3 : Leages out of sf. place towards Canso and the 
wind Being contray we droped anker again and went on shoor 
and their we found : 2 : graves and a bord set up at the head of one 
of their graves wheir 2 mens names was writton : viz : John pinkham 
and thomas hinkins Buried in the year : 1737 : on monday the : 8 ; 
we hoisted sail again and the saim Day we pased by a place called 
white head [White Point?] and from thence we sailed to a place 
caled Canso and on the 8 of aprail By the goodnes of god we all 
arived at our Desiered haven and Droped ankor on th : 9 : afsf 
month it reained so that we could not git on shoor on the : 10 : 
Day we went : on shoor and our squardren was joyned whereoff 
Colo" Ritchman [Richmond] was our commander on : th : 17 : of : sf 
month their was an inglish Brig Brought in that was taken from 
Captain Loveing in the year 1744 Laden with : 5 : hundred hogsits 
of rum and sum melasoes whereon was a cownsil of war hild on 
the : 18 : Day to see if our men could not keep sum of the rum 
and other for the suport of the fleet and on the saim day their was 
brought in a prize She was taken one Day from the Inglish and 
the next Day retaken By Cap? Bekit [Beckwith] and Cap^ Deun- 
hue [r)onahew] on the next day their was : 2 : prizes brought in 
taken By viz Dunehu and Bekit a french Brig an a Cape Can 
sconer was Brought in the former of them was Laden with Pro- 
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vison and other for the suport of the french : and the saim day just 
att night our men thought they Espied a french man of war and 
they all maned them selves and hoisted sail and after them they 
went to see if they could take her and in the Evening we heard 
several! guns and on : th : 19 : Day sum of our men found a pakit 
of Letters on shoor which we did conculed that the french flung 
over Board when our men fought with her the Pakit was rapped 
up in a peace of parchment and : on the saim day their was Brought 
in another prize on monday : th : 29 : Day of aprail we sailed 
towards Cap briton & on Tuesday ; the ; 80 : af : s"! : month we 
went on shoor and when we was a Landang their came betwen 2 
or 3 hundred of french and Indins to Debar us from Landeng but 
by the goodness of god wee all Landed saif and well and had a 
scurrmigg with them and sum of them we took Wee took and 
killed : 17 : on the saim Day that we went on shoor : and traviled 
about : 3 : miles towards the sitey and then we pitched our campe 
not far from the sitey : on : may the : 1 : our men took : 8 ; and 
: on : may : th ; 2 : they took : 6 : moor and after that took the 
grand Batry and severall cows and horsies and sum plunder viz 
sum pots sum kitles sum gridirons som one thing and sum another 
and Burnt several houses : may : the : 3 : our men took : 10 : moor 
of the french and shoot several greate guns from the grand batery 
through the goviner house and did Begin to play upon them finley 

4 then we fixed our artilery and did Begin to fling our Bumes into 
the Sittey and made notorious work with them and their Buldings: 

5 : our men took one french man and one negor man may : 6 : on 
the Sabarth Day^ our men took : 9 ; french men and : 2 : wimon 
and the same day our guner was wonded and four of our men by ; 
over-Ioding their guns : 10 : then our men took : 4 ; french moor : 
11 : Tuesday our men took : 5 : french moor : 12 : 4 : of our me[n] 
wounded and the saim day one off them Died 23 : day of may Sergant 
Corly Died in the year 1745 and on the : 19 : Day of the saim 
month Cap! parss ^ was killed and a famos and a worthy gentle mane 
he was counted Bothe for corige and conduck and a man that 
sought y^ good of his shoulders as well as the good of his king and 
cuntry on the : 20 ; same month our men took 20 moor french 
wimon and children and still our men keep fierang again the wals 
of the sity and their houses & most confused work they made with 
them : by beteing Down their walls and their gats and their forts 
By Bumeing them we toor their houses : and killed severall of 
them as we have heard sence we took this sitty their is one thing 

1 The writer sometimes makes a slip in regard to the day of the week: 
the sixth of May, 1745, fell on Monday, and the eleventh of May on Saturday. 

2 Joshua Pierce, senior captain of the Fourth Massachusetts Regiment. 
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worthy of our remark one of our cannon balls kiled six french att 
one shoot : we sot sum of their houses on fier in the town : by 
shooteing Bumes but by their craftness they put them out again 
and By the way in this : dificketty times we lost sum men and 
sum wounded : admirall Warrin took a ship judged to be worth 
near a milion of money ; my : 23 : our men took : 10 : french men 
and on the : 26 : about : 200 : hundred and : 80 : of our men went 
to take the Island Battrey and as near as we can tell we Lost 
forty : odd in the fight when they was a Landeing, Sum their head 
was cut off and sum their arms and other casuealty that they met 
with So that they was Destroyed and cut off after this our men 
shoot red hot Bullets into their houses and a Mongst them in the 
streets and when they saw them rool along the streets they went 
to take them up Burnt their hands they Not noying they was hot 
so by shooteing the read hoot Ball it sot many of their houses on 
fier but they By their craftness Put them out a gain may : th : 29 : 
Being the Election Day.^ 

June the : 2 : our men took : 7 : french men an^ : 3 : wimon and 
in a fight that our men had with the french & Indins our men 
killed and wounded 40 of them as we heard and was informed 
credablly By them that was their 

June : th : 3 : then Cap* warren took a ritch prize that was Laden 
with Provison for the french Jun : th : 4 : then our men took : 
17 : french and killed ; 2 : of them June : th : 5 : then one 
french man came out from the sitey and : pretending to Be a frind 
But we found that he was a trator and we secured him fast June : 
th : 6 : then our sea forces took 2 french ships Laden with rice 
and other provison for the surport of the french and the same day 
their came out one french man to our men and resined him self 
up to them he Being a youngstir June th : 8 : then we was in- 
fourmed that sum of our men took considrably many of the french 
wimon and children Sum sade the number was : 70 : and others 
said Not soo many and as to the seartain number I never could tell 
June : 10 : then our men took two Ships of considrably value then 
in a few Days after : 3 : of our men went on Board the man of 
war to help and assist them on the sea Because they put : 60 men 
on Board a sixty gun ship which they had taken from the french : 
25 : was in that compney which our men was in on fryday they 
went on Board and they tarred till the Tuesday folowing and at 
night they came home all well June : th : 16 : 1745 then the sitty 
was Delivered into our hands and we took Posesion of all their 
strong holds and all the glory of Leouisburg the Island Battery 

1 Alluding to Election day at home in Massachusetts, which fell on the last 
Wednesday of May. 
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and all their strong holds with all their artillirys of war and an 
Exedein strong place it is as Ever I did hear off or see in all the 
corse of my life the walls are in sum places are towards : 30 : foot high 
and at sum places toward 60 : odds foot through the hole siteyacion 
of the sitey is Exedeing strong Both by Sea and land and their 
are : 100 : and : 40 : odd ambercars [embrasures] round the wals : 6 : 
Brass guns are plased aloni>' with the rest and : 6 : morter peaces 
along side of the w^alls and in the town : 37 ; swivle guns are 
plased upon the walls and other invenchions to Destroy us when 
we was ingaged against them and the grand Battrey is an Exede- 
ing strong place also their are ambercars for : 35 : greate guns the 
walls are very high also Espeshaly by the sea side the Barraks 
are of an Exedeing great Length and strong with all the watch 
Boxesis are strong as the former maid with stone and lime sum 
part of them are Bum proof So that it will stand any Bums or 
Bullets and all round the watch Boxes in the gard house in Every 
hole their is a place fixed for swivle guns 

21 : Removed our sick to houses towards the sitey and : 2 ; men to 
look after them 

: 23 : Sunday cloudy and foggy : 18 french men made their Escape 
yesterday Brought in their snap sacks and armes and provison & 
wear commeted to prison : mr moody ^ preacht in the four nook at 
the camp from provibers : th : 8: 6 : mr LongdaP preacht in the 
after Noon from hebrews : th : 3 : 13 : the artillery mov"! from the 
fascins Battery 24 mon'^y raney cloudy and foggy Cap* reus came 
in but did not now that the place was taken till he sent his boat 
on shoor att the camps 

25 : tuesday Capt Rous came in to Louisburg from Boston and 
Brought in : 2 : Bums morters & : 2 : 50 : cannons^ 
26 : wensday fine weather 27 cloudy and foggy and raney Exede- 
ing much and that day we Removed to the housen towards the 
town 

28 : foggy and oliver green [of Groton] dies and is bured five 
mereens are whipt 29 wett weather N(frtheing remarkably this day 
30 mr moody preacht at the chapiell in the four noon & mr 
Crocker in the after noon his text was Psalms ; 56: : 12 : 

1 Samuel Moody (H. C. 1697), minister of York, Maine, who died on August 
13, 1747, aged 72 years. 

2 Samuel Langdon (H. C. 1740), a native of Boston and minister of Ports- 
moutli, New Hampshire, afterward President of Harvard College. He died on 
November 29, 1797, aged 75 years. 

8 Bradstreet makes the same incredible statement. Perhaps by cannons 
the diarist meant guns or muskets. This expression among the soldiers may 
have been slang for guns much in the same way as in modern times pistols 
are called "guns.** 
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July mondy : th : 1 : fair weather : 2 : a compney comes in and did 
not now that the place was taken till sum of them came to : our 
houes wheir we dwellt 3 : wensday a man of war came in with ; 
200 : shoulders to goo to annoplos to releave our men that went 
their Last sumer several vessels went out Sum for france with 
prisoners and the others for New England 

July : 4 : Severall moor vessells went out with transports to 
france 

5 : fryday Corprall Laken orders Stephen barren to gard the armes 
at which S"! Barren told Corpral to kiss his ass ! for which 
abusive afrunt he ordered him to ride the pikets one our [hour] 
Colo : Choot comes from New England with : 2 : compnies of men : 

6 : fine groeing weather Cap^ Rous sailed for England for : re- 
quits and the Councill sent for 9535 = 2:6 : starleing to reapar 
the Breachess that our cannon and Bumes had made in the sitey 
& against the walls and upon his saling the men of war fiered a 
Number of guns Capt Snelleing comes from Newengland with 
solders July : th : 7: Sunday fine weather mr : moody preacht 
in the four noon in the chappill in the barrox in the sity and in 
the after noon mr williams ^ and mr bolch ^ in the suburbs in the 
after noon his text was : 1 : peter : 3^^ : Id"" : 20 vercies Sung: 2 
Last staves : 84 : : ps : Sung 2 : Last staves in the : 73 : : Ps : Two 
men of war went out a cruseing and sum Vessels came in 

July : 8 : monday Nine cap* viz one out of a rigment Being a com- 
mittee To search the vessells to see if they had not goot sum- 
theing that they should not carry off that was prohibeted : and 
in seeharcing they found : 7 : or 8 hundred pounds worth of loron 
& brought itt on shoor Capf Dennhews ^ : Vessell came in with 
that sorifull News viz they was in the gut of Canso and : 7 : Indins 
made sins as if they wanted to come on bord and s? Dennehuw 
went to goo on shoor he and the rest of his ofFsiers and when 
they came at the shoor their appered : 2 : hundred : Indins and 
fiered upon them and Destroyed them they was cheefly ofseirs the 
Neumbr being : 12 : and after they had Barbeusly Butchr*^ them 
they burnt their bodys to aschies 

Ju : 9 : Tuesday fine weather our compnies was called to the sittey 
but for what I do not now July : 10 : very plesent weather onlly 
in the morning foggy & misty But after wards clears off and is 
curis weather July : 11 : thursday fine weather a Number went to 
reasing Vessels they reased a scooner that Never had bin to sea 

1 Elisha Williams (H. C. 1711), who had been President of Yale College. 

2 Thomas Balch (H. C. 1733), minister of the second parish in Dedham, 
now Norwood. 

8 Capt. David Donahew, of Marblehead, who commanded a sloop in the 
fleet. 
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Shee is about : 40 : tun this is the : 3f : vessel that has bin ras^ — 
A Number of our committy consist of Nine Cap! viz one out of a 
Rigment our Cap! being one of : sf commity went to the grand 
Battry and in searcheing they found lorn and sum clotheing con- 
sidrabl value. 

J 12 : fryday fine weather another vessel raised moor considrabll 
Plunder brought on shoor from the vessels Several shallops comes 
in with french : &c : 

July : 13 : Saturday clearer weather sf com" went in search of 
plundr and found and, Brought severll boats Lods on shoor : viz : 
sum bar Iron sum spiks sum cabls and other Lumber : 30 : stearle- 
ing found by one of our com" severall scholops of french comes in : 
J : 14 : Sunday cloudy & foggy : &c : in y^ foor noon mr willims 
precht from : 1 : of chron^^ : 13 : 20 21 : & 22 : sung : 20 : : P : S : 
[Psalms] in the after noon mr fairweather^ Preacht from y^ 1 : of 
chron : y®: 11 : & : 13 : on sf day Took a french prize Shee was 
taken by Cap^ fletcher and he informed us that the ship that our 
men had a chass when we was in canso that shee arrived att 
Cannodo : : 32 : Days agoo : 

15 ; monday fine Weather. July : 16 : the sun arose clear in the 
morning but Presently clods up and is foggy Several vesselis coms 
in from New England with shoulders consisteing of 500 : 
Wensday : 17 : severall of our men goo home : viz : L : Whitcomb 
En : hutching : Serg : godfree : Serg : Wainer Corprol Jonson : J : 
Willard gordin hutching : Went on search after cattle and found : 
3 : horciss & : 5 : cows : 

: 18 : thursday thanks giving mr Williams Preacht 
A sheep Deliver*? to Every compney and one pint of wine^ to 
keep thanks giveing with our sheep after the guts was taken out 
moor fitt for a Lanthorn than to Eatt Som compnies comes in : 
19 : fryday fine weather 

A ship sailed for f ranee Loded with transports with a flagg of 
truce 20 Saturday cloudy and raney a flagg of truce sailed for 
france with transports 

21 : Sunday Raney in the morneing mr Williams preacht in the 
foor noon from John : 20 : 31 : and in the after noon the old Eng- 
land people mett att the barrax & the churchmans text was in 
psalm : 1 : 16 : 12 

vessels comes in from Newengland Brought in men women and 
children July 22 : monday fair weather 23 : Tuesday two of our men 

1 Samuel Fayerweather (H. C. 1743), chaplain on board of the frigate "Mas- 
sachusetts," Capt. Edward Tyng. See Sabine's "Loyalists of the American 
Kevolution" (1.419). 

2 The wine served out to the men at this time undoubtedly was loot taken 
from the enemy. 
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of war went out after a ship and when they came up with hir they 
fired severall Bow guns and sum chase guns att hir and then one 
brod side and then shee struck to us and shee was Laden with 
silks and sattins and a great quantney of silver and goald and 
other Ritch Lodeing Shee had allso : 700 : men on board hur 

24 Came in New recurets [recruits] from New England to help us 

25 fair and plessent weather northe[ing] remarkably this day 
: 26 : plesent weather 

July 27 : Raney and foggy and thick clouds Notheing Remarkabll 

this Day I lay too awhal 

th : 28 : fine weather and pleasent and on s? Day their came in a 

Ritch prize that our men had taken a day or Two ago Shee was 

Loaded with pepper and other Valabull Lodden 

J th : 29 : raney and foggy and sum thick clouds moor men comes 

in from New England to help us sumtheing of a curmuge [scrimmage] 

Betwn sum of the Land : armey and the seafarreing men 

J 30 : foggy and cloudy 

J 31: raney and mistey notheing remarkabl this day 

August : 1 : 1745 : thursday fair and clear and plesent wether 

nothing remarkable this day as i have heard 

2 fry-day fair & clear thair came in a large prize which our men 

had taken Some days ago laden with silver and gold & other rich 

loaden She had been 3 years in her passage 

The President then observed that, before submitting the 
paper relating to the footprints of Milton in early New Eng- 
land literature and his influence upon that literature, an- 
nounced in the notice of the meeting, some reference on his 
part bearing on the centennial observances of the morrow 
might not be otherwise than appropriate. The occasion was 
doubly interesting. The one-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of President Lincoln and of that of Charles Darw^in 
would then be observed. However indisputably great as his- 
torical characters, neither Lincoln nor Darwin was especially 
connected with historical research ; and consequently no special 
observance of the advent of either was called for on the part 
of this Society. So far as Darwin was concerned, Mr. Adams 
said he had already borne his testimony and it stood of record 
in our Proceedings.^ To it he had nothing now to add. It 
was somewhat otherwise as respects President Lincoln. It 
was not without a certain interest that, in the course of casual 

1 2 Proceedings, xiii. 89-96, 156. 
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conversation before the hour of the present meeting, two 
among a half dozen persons present should have made allusion 
to having been present at Lincoln's first inauguration. Of the 
fast disappearing number of those there, both naturally re- 
tained a vivid recollection, not only of the incidents thereof, 
but of the Washington of that time. The two were the 
Librarian, Dr. Green, and himself. In his own case the 
memory of that particular day was curiously distinct. His 
father, C. F. Adams, — long a member of the Society, and one 
of its Vice-Presidents, — then occupied a seat in the national 
House of Representatives, and, Mr. Adams went on to say, 
he himself, a young man of twenty-five, was at the time of the 
inauguration a guest in his father's house. Not many at best 
of those now living can recall as matter of personal reminis- 
cence any condition of affairs which prevailed on a specified 
date half a century since. The living witnesses of the inci- 
dents of that particular inaugural day are naturally fewer 
still ; while, of course, it goes without saying that not an in- 
dividual survives of those who in 1861 were prominent in 
public life. 

Mr. Adams then referred to a communication of Mr. 
Matthews, a Resident Member of the Society, consisting 
mainly of extracts from the National Intelligencer, which 
had appeared in the Boston Evening Transcript of Monday, 
February 1. In it the course of events which marked 
the inauguration of March 4, 1861, was set forth. The ac- 
count thus given was, from an historic point of view, suffi- 
ciently correct ; but it quite failed to convey any idea of 
what might most appropriately be denominated '' the true 
inwardness" of that memorable occasion, — so to speak, its 
politico-atmospheric conditions. These were peculiar, and 
just at the juncture unparalleled in our history. 

All through November ajid December, 1860, the vague ap- 
prehension of impending calamity had throughout the country 
been growing into a terrifying conviction. This is well known ; 
but it is not so fully realized how locally overstrained and 
nervous — how tense to a degree — conditions had become in 
Washington during the following early months of 1861. Sus- 
pense, long continued, had then had ample time in which 
to work on the nerves ; and anything, it was felt, might hap- 
pen. Surcharged, so to speak, with electricity, the situation 

19 
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was in fact full of possibilities. Few realize now the real 
danger which then existed, or what might easily have hap- 
pened. Only a month later the outbreak occurred, and for 
the time being Washington was isolated : but throughout 
February and early in March the seat of government was, so 
to speak, within the potential enemy's lines; for Maryland 
was a slave State, and the mob of Baltimore distinctly sympa- 
thized with the already organized Confederacy. Those were 
the days, too, of the famous Baltimore " Plug-uglies." The 
outbreak of riot and killing, which occurred only a few 
weeks later, when the Sixth Massachusetts endeavored to pass 
through Baltimore on its way to Washington, showed clearly 
enough the latent sympathies and savage temper of the place. 
Virginia, also, was doubtful ground. Anything was there 
possible ; and Washington was full of stories of conspiracies, 
of possible outbreaks, of riots on Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
of raids from across the Potomac. Any unlooked-for incident 
might precipitate an outbreak. General Scott was at the 
head of the army; and Scott, though loyal, was by birth a 
Virginian. A small force of cavalry, artillery, engineers and 
infantry, numbering at most a few hundred men, had been 
concentrated at Washington, with a view to possible emergen- 
cies ; but the city was, in no sense of the term, garrisoned, 
or in position to resist the rush of an armed mob, whether from 
Virginia or Maryland. That the sympathies of the residents 
were wholly with the secessionist cause was matter of common 
notoriety. The fact was too obvious to escape attention. 
Under these conditions every one, either resident there or in 
Washington for the time being only, was suggesting dangers, 
repeating rumors, and discussing possibilities. 

The President-elect had suddenly arrived in the Capital 
some days before, coming unannounced and by night, — so to 
speak, smuggled through Maryland. There was also good 
cause for such precautions ; for had he passed through Balti- 
more openly, not impossibly the outbreak of April might 
have been precipitated. So far as Maryland was concerned, 
the whole situation temporarily depended on the governor 
of the State, Thomas H. Hicks ; and, though a Union man at 
heart, the environment of Governor Hicks was known to be 
intensely secessionist in temper. The mob of what our asso- 
ciate Dr. Holmes then termed in one of his spirited lyrics "the 
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murder-haunted town " had an ill-fame which was quite con- 
tinental ; and that mob, whenever it chose to assert itself, was 
locally in full control. It is all matter of history now; and 
history has recorded what the actual chances were ; but, 
whether it has so recorded or failed to record, my own belief, 
due to a close and fairly intimate knowledge of what then, 
from day to day, took place, is that the cause of the Union 
owed a great deal to the decisive attitude and unquestionable 
courage of Henry Winter Davis, then representing Congress 
from Maryland. Mr. Davis's judgment, as events afterwards 
showed, was not always above question ; his political prin- 
ciples and motives were openly impugned; his nerve and 
purpose at that - juncture were, however, open to no mis- 
conception. To what extent his backing and influence stif- 
fened up Governor Hicks at the critical juncture, I am not 
informed; but as matter of history, Governor Hicks proved 
equal to the occasion to a fair and saving degree only. His 
utterances were at times uncertain and his action vacillating ; 
and had they been a shade only more so, much less wholly 
otherwise than they were, the national Capital would have 
been at the outset lost.^ 

Coming now to his own recollections, Mr. Adams said that 
he remembered dining on the day preceding the inaugura- 
tion at the house of Secretary Seward, then in the Senate, 
but whose appointment as Secretary of State had been an- 
nounced. It was a Sunday, and the mid-day dinner was of a 
very informal character. Perhaps eight or ten — like himself, 
visitors in Washington — were there as guests. The conver- 
sation had been of the most desultory character, when sud- 
denly Governor Seward caused something closely resembling a 
tremor of surprise and curiosity about the table, by mention- 
ing, in an incidental way, the fact that he had that morning 
been reading, in manuscript, the inaugural address of Mr. 
Lincoln, prepared for delivery on the morrow. A startled 
silence followed ; and after a moment some one suggested 
that it would be extremely interesting to know what the 
inaugural contained. Governor Seward, in his off-hand way, 
then went on to say that he thought it a very sensible paper, 
and believed it would give general satisfaction. He then 

1 G. L. P. Radcliffe, Governor Thomas H. Hicks of Maryland and the Civil 
War (Johns Hopkins University Studies, xix, Nos. 11-12), pp. 43-50. 
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added a significant comment, and one indicating, in the 
light of subsequent events, a curious insight on his part into 
the character of the President-elect. In reading the address, 
he said, he noticed a vein of imagination and sentiment run- 
ning through Mr. Lincoln's mind, which in value outweighed, 
in his judgment, all his other qualities. Mr. Seward, of course, 
at the time gave no further indication of the details of the 
inaugural as a political utterance, especially as the party at 
his table included at least two prominent newspaper men. 

The President then went on : 

The following day was clear and, as I remember it, some- 
what blustery. Any one who has ever encountered on 
Pennsylvania Avenue a March dust borne on a March wind is 
not likely even in the Washington of to-day to covet a repe- 
tition of the experience ; and fifty years ago the streets of 
Washington, as yet unpaved, were always either impassable 
from mud or .ankle-deep in dust. On the day of Lincoln's 
first inaugural a rasping wind was dust-ladened. None the 
less for that, from an early hour the whole town seemed to 
gather towards the Capitol. During the earlier proceedings I 
was present in the reporters' gallery of the Senate Chamber, 
surreptitiously smuggled in, as I remember it, under the 
friendly wing of General James Watson Webb, the famous 
editor of the New York Courier and Enquirer ; but I can 
recall nothing of what took place below, except the impression 
made on me by the two chief personalities of the occasion — 
the outgoing President and the President-elect. In spite of 
his wry neck and dubious age, I could not but feel that Mr. 
Buchanan was undeniably the more presentable man of the 
two ; his tall, large figure and white head appeared well beside 
Mr. Lincoln's lank angular form and hirsute face ; nor did the 
dress and bearing of the latter indicate that knowledge which 
was desirable of the amenities of the time and place. As a 
whole the scene impressed me as being distinctly unimpressive. 

During the delivery of the inaugural from the usual impro- 
vised plank structure on the east front. Dr. Green tells me he 
stood much nearer Mr. Lincoln than I succeeded in getting. In 
fact, from where I was, I could only distinguish his words 
now and then, without at all following the thread of the ad- 
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dress. As a spectacle, it was not heartening. The Capitol, 
it must be remembered, was at that time in a wholly un- 
finished condition, and derricks rose from the great dome as 
well as from the Senate and Representative wings. On the 
staging front I saw a tall, ungainly man addressing a motlej'- 
gathering, — some thousands in number, — with a voice ele- 
vated to its highest pitch; but his delivery, as I remember 
it, was good — quiet, accompanied by little gesture and with 
small pretence at oratory. The grounds at the east front are 
so large that it is difficult ever to compute correctly an audience 
there gathered. I should say, however, that the mob of citi- 
zens on that occasion did not exceed four or five thousand. 
Probably there were many more. It was a very ordinary 
gathering, with a somewhat noticeable absence of pomp, state, 
ceremony, or even of constabulary. As I remember, not a 
uniform was to be seen. I recall it as a species of mass meet- 
ing evincing little enthusiasm ; but silent, attentive, appre- 
ciative, and wonderfully respectable and orderly. 

Throughout, however, a curious sense of uneasiness pre- 
vailed, — a sort of nervous expectancy. The thought was 
ever present in my mind, as I fancy in that of every individual 
there, of something not on the programme about to occur. 
I did not myself really fear, much less expect it; but, none 
the less, I very distinctly recall the latent mental suggestion, 
— what if some Southern fire-eater or fanatical secessionist 
should now bring this ceremony to a sudden close by a deed 
of violence, — by a pistol bullet from near at hand, or a rifle 
shot from some more distant window yonder? There was, 
however, no crazed and theatrical John Wilkes Booth in that 
gathering, or at least, if there, he did not put himself in evi- 
dence ; and so the tragic outcome of four years later was 
not then forestalled. Presently the inaugural was brought 
to a close, and the audience melted slowly away. As I left 
the ground on my way towards Lafayette Square, I chanced 
across Senator Sumner, and joined him in the walk back. He 
was in great spirits ; he was pleased with the inaugural, and 
evidently much relieved that the occasion had passed away in 
orderly fashion and without a hitch. The party to which 
he belonged was at last in firm possession of the machinery 
of government. Referring to the address, he expressed, I 
remember, strong approval of it, saying, in slightlj^ oratorical 
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though extremely characteristic fashion, that it suggested 
to him the old simile of *' a hand of iron in a velvet 
glove." 

As we went westward, along F Street, which runs nearly- 
parallel with Pennsylvania Avenue, but on higher ground, we 
saw in front of us a small closed carriage, low hung and drawn 
by a single horse only, behind which two uniformed staff- 
oflBcers were riding. Recognizing it as General Scott's 
equipage, Mr. Sumner suggested that we should stop and 
speak to him. We came up to the carriage, as I recall the 
incident, somewhere in the neighborhood of the Patent Office 
building, whence the intersecting streets commanded a view 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, a block below. The situation at once 
became plain. His carriage had drawn up there, and Scott 
was observing the march of the procession which accompanied 
the President along Pennsylvania Avenue, on his way back 
to the White House, — the General himself driving along the 
street above the avenue, but commanding it at intersect- 
ing points. All his arrangements had been carefully made, 
and such forces as he had at his disposal, when not part of 
the procession, were within easy summons. It was stated, I 
know not how truly, that at certain points sharpshooters had 
been posted on roofs of houses or in the windows of some of 
the buildings commanding the east front of the Capitol and 
portions of Pennsylvania Avenue, always, of course, concealed. 
The artillery was, as I remember, not in sight, at least it 
was not so far as my observation went ; but doubtless it was 
within immediate call of controlling points. As the batteries 
were of the regular army, any attempt at rioting or outbreak 
would, I fancy, have been summarily dealt with. I have a 
most distinct memory of General Scott's appearance. When 
Mr. Sumner addressed him through the carriage window, he 
was looking intently the other way, down the street towards 
Pennsylvania Avenue, watching the procession ; but when 
lie heard Mr. Sumner's voice, he turned quickly around, his 
face bearing an aspect of great relief and satisfaction, and 
remarked that everything was going on as smoothly and 
quietly as possible, and the moment of possible danger he felt 
had been safely passed. He shook hands with us ; and we 
then exchanged a few words of greeting with his two aids, 
both of whom seemed to be in the highest of spirits ; one of 
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them, I remember, being Colonel Keyes, of Massachusetts, 
afterwards a Major- General. 

It is now a matter of history ; and so it is unnecessary to 
say that the inauguration of March 4, 1861, passed off smoothly 
and quietly, the all-pervading sense of alarm so very mani- 
fest being certainly not without reason. 

I remained in Washington several days after the inaugura- 
tion, attending, I remember, the first White-House reception 
of President Lincoln. His appearance was indisputably awk- 
ward and ungainly. Obviously he did not feel at all at home 
amid his new surroundings. Though the memory of the fact 
has now passed away, it is comical to recall the dismay felt in 
Washington at the bearing and methods of the new occupants 
of the Executive Mansion. I have already once before here 
referred to it.^ Both Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln were essentially 
plain people from Springfield, Illinois, — as it then existed; 
and the prairie Illinois capital was by no means, nor in any 
respect, what is known as a social centre. Naturally, then, 
Mrs. Lincoln had as little knowledge as was possible of the 
conventionalities, — I might say, of the ordinary amenities even, 
— of social life in Washington. The domestic arrangements 
and condition of affairs she found in the service of the White 
House failed to commend themselves to her ideas of the ever- 
lasting fitness of things. So she was quoted as talking of the 
unnecessary amount of "help," and of the reductions and 
changes in the direction of simplicity she proposed at once to 
introduce. As for the President, he had come to Washington 
filled, apparently, with a sense of the obligations in the way of 
office-giving which he had assumed during the canvass, and 
his ideas of department responsibility were of the vaguest 
possible character. He had some rude pocket memorandum 
books to which he continually referred, a species of debit and 
credit ledger, in which were pencilled entries relating to the 
various States, showing what each was entitled to have, and 
the persons toward whom he considered himself under special 
obligation. As to the tremendous crisis which then confronted 
the country and himself individually, — the catastrophe imme- 
diately impending, — if at that time Mr. Lincoln realized the 
situation, he certainly, so far as the outer world was concerned, 
gave no indication of the fact. A vague sort of idea had pre- 
1 3 Proceedings, i. 116. 
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vailed that, should the fourth of March and the inauguration 
be safely passed, things would once more assume their normal 
shape. The apprehension of further disaster would be allayed. 
In that spirit of optimism so characteristic of our people, it 
was tacitly assumed, that the South would commit itself by 
no act of overt violence, until some actual invasion was at- 
tempted of what it called its " rights." The cloud, ominously 
gathered on the southern horizon, might thus gradually 
disperse. We would then shake off the besetting nightmare 
of the last four months, and, like Bunyan's Pilgrim, realize 
that it was, after all, only a dream. The ides of March were 
to witness the awakening. 

It is curious, and now from the historic point of view even 
of interest, to recall the contemporary evidence of this clinging 
to the last strand of hope. No blow had yet been struck, nor 
any blood shed ; and until some blow was struck and blood 
had actually been shed, ground for hope remained. In a word, 
even in March, 1861, we failed fully to realize the inevitable. 
We still hugged our pleasing delusions. So I find that on the 
very day of the inauguration I wrote home thus : 

I have always held, particularly for the last few weeks, that the 
secession excitement could not be expected to die away while the fourth 
of March was impending. The coming change of the Government was 
a continually disturbing element. This is at last removed, and from 
this time the secession excitement, I believe, will die away, and the 
Union feeling rise almost visibly, day by day ; unless again the seces- 
sion feeling is revived by some act of strange folly on the part of the 
Administration. Almost the last act of the Congress just expired was 
one of conciliation, passed in spite of factious opposition ; and within 
the last few days I have conversed with many men from the South, in- 
cluding even South Carolina, and all announce a better, kinder state of 
feeling, needing only gentleness and conciliation to ripen into Union. 

This pleasing, if somewhat iridescent, dream was dissipated 
during the days immediately following the inauguration. I 
have a most vivid recollection of the frightened feeling with 
which we noted the course of events, and the gradual growth 
of a final conviction that the worst was yet to come, but 
now closely impending. Instead of dispersing, the cloud 
which lowered south of the Potomac became almost momenta- 
rily more and more lurid, while electric flashes followed each 
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other in ever quicker succession. Before many more days of 
that momentous month of March had succeeded each other, we 
all realized that the " Ship of State," to use the familiar 
figure, was rolling helplessly on the long ground-swell of an 
oily sea towards a lee shore of a most alarmingly portentous 
aspect. A short time only, and we would find ourselves in 
the breakers. It was only a question of when and where and 
how. A catastrophe was not onl}'' inevitable but imminent ; 
what would then happen no man for a moment pretended 
to predict. We all with bated breath and sickening anxiety 
awaited the dread moment. 

One of the incidents I most clearly remember in those days 
was a morning horseback ride, in company with a sister, across 
the Potomac to Arlington. Colonel Lee, as he then was, had 
been, if I remember right, at the time on duty in Texas, but 
was known to be on his way to Washington. I had shortly 
before been a guest of the Lee family, dining at Arlington. 
On the particular morning to which I refer, — a typical Virginia 
spring morning, with the verdure just beginning to show on 
the trees and in the fields, — my sister and I had ridden over 
to Arlington, where we had passed half an hour or so in com- 
pany with the members of the Lee family, — Mrs. Lee and 
her daughters. As we rode homeward down the driveway 
toward the Potomac, we met a hack, apparently from the 
station, driving up to the house. Behind it a trunk was 
strapped; and, as we passed, a man of fifty or thereabouts, 
with regular features and a grayish beard, turned towards us, 
evidently curious as to who we might be. I have always 
believed it was Colonel Lee, just back from Texas. If so, that 
was the only time I ever set eyes upon him. Never fully satis- 
fied in my own mind that it was he, I have none the less 
a curiously distinct recollection of the look of inquiry on 
the face as the occupant of the vehicle glanced suddenly out 
with a startled expression, — so to speak, taking us in. 

Shortly after, my father's establishment in Washington was 
broken up, and I returned to Boston ; where, a few days later, 
his appointment to the English mission w^s announced. 

Such are ray personal recollections of Lincoln's first inau- 
guration, and of a period in Washington than which none in 
the history of the country is more interesting. Certainly no 
period thereafter was marked by a greater anxiety, was more 

20 
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pregnant with possibilities, or, for that matter, with future 
actualities. 

I now have to submit the paper referred to in the notice of 
this meeting, presenting certain data on the familiarity of the 
Massachusetts community with John Milton and his works 
during the century following the publication of " Paradise 
Lost," — a species of aftermath of our Milton Tercentenary. 

Milton's Impress on the Provincial Literature of 
New England 

Of those who attended the Society's Tercentennial observ- 
ance of Milton's birth, or have since read the report of that 
occasion in our recently published Serial, some will probably 
recall that in my so-called Introduction I raised a question 
as to the familiarity of our Massachusetts community with 
" Paradise Lost " during the century following its publication. 
I intentionally and with a purpose did so in these somewhat 
aggressive words, — " startling as it seems to say it, in all our 
Massachusetts literature and publications, whether of books 
or diaries or letters, including funeral discourses and memoirs, 

— the output of the entire century which followed the publi- 
cation of ' Paradise Lost,' — I have been as yet able to find 
but a single footprint of Milton, one solitary indication only 
that he exercised any influence whatever over the thought 
or imaginings of those generations."^ 

As I designed it should, my challenge — for such it was — 
met with an immediate response, bringing to the surface a 
good deal of information of more or less interest. So far as 
our Massachusetts community is concerned, it constituted, 
coming as it did from various sources, almost an American 
Miltonian bibliography. This information, much of it sug- 
gestive as well as historically curious, I propose now to incor- 
porate, as matter of record, in the Proceedings of the Society, 

— the aftermath, so to speak, of our Tercentenary. 

In the first place, however, and speaking in a general way, 
it is matter of familiar history that after the first generation 
of the Colony of the Massachusetts Bay passed on, — say from 
as early as the deaths of Winthrop and Cotton, the former of 
which occurred in 1649 and the latter in 1652, or respectively 

1 Ante, 60, 51. 
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eighteen and fifteen years before the publication of " Paradise 
Lost," — after, we will then say, 1650, a distinct and notice- 
able deterioration in the Massachusetts community is observ- 
able. Nor does the fact in any way call for explanation as 
something of an exceptional nature. On the contrary, this 
deterioration was in strict conformity with a well-known law ; 
and we have but to consult our own recent experience to find 
other examples of the working of the same law. In a normal, 
healthy migration, especially when the moving impulse is 
either religious, — as in the case of Massachusetts in 1630, 
— or is due to Virgil's auri sacra fames^ — as with California 
more than two centuries later, — the vanguard of the move- 
ment is almost invariably composed of picked men, the more 
energetic, adventurous, and active-minded. We have our- 
selves seen this natural law in active operation in the country 
towns of New England through the century just closed, and 
it is in equally active operation now ; the more capable and 
self-confident of both sexes have moved and are still moving 
from our country towns into the cities or to the West. On 
the other hand, it is noticeable that the succeeding genera- 
tion — the immediate offspring — of these people does not 
measure up to the standard of its fathers and mothers. A 
striking instance is now before us in the case of Illinois; 
and to-morrow's centenary lends much significance to it. To- 
day, has that State in public life any one man at all up to the 
standard of Abraham Lincoln? And, be it also remembered, 
Lyman Trumbull and Stephen A. Douglas — both men of the 
first generation of settlers — were Lincoln's contemporaries. 

It is not necessary to dilate on this topic. Let any one who 
has had occasion to observe, take counsel of his own experi- 
ence. My individual opportunities have in this respect been 
considerable, extending over a wide field and the lifetime of 
more than one generation ; and the conclusion I draw from 
that experience tends distinctly to a confirmation of the rule. 
From the Great Lakes to the Pacific Coast, as I have seen the 
men I knew of the first generation pass on, there has been 
something pathetic and almost, if not altogether, disturbing, 
in the uniform tendency to manifestly lower standards in the 
succeeding generation, — in many cases to a distinct and well- 
developed degeneracy. This, also, in spite of our continually 
more and more elaborated educational system and facilities. 
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Tn the cases referred to, the tendency has been largely due to 
the unduly rapid accumulation of wealth, a crude accompany- 
ing civilization, and the necessarily incident demoralization. 
This unquestionably will in due time correct itself. In the 
case of New England, however, after those of the first migra- 
tion — typified by Winthrop and Cotton — died off, or at a 
line roughly drawn at about a score of years before the ap- 
pearance of " Paradise Lost," — say at 1660, — the New Eng- 
land community lapsed into a phase of distinct and restricted 
provincialism. Cut off from all close intercourse with Europe, 
without any advancing educational opportunities, with no 
rapid accumulation of wealth, the tendency both in action and 
in thought was through more than a century distinctly towards 
the local and commonplace. Industrious and thrifty, the 
mental activities of Massachusetts, as of her sister Provinces, 
instinctively inclined during that long period to theological 
issues ; ever conscious of the existence of a mother-country of 
admitted superiority in all respects, from whom condescension 
was accepted as of course, they lived under the dwarfing influ- 
ence of a colonial system. An extreme and almost subservient 
deference to European, and especially English, opinion and 
acquirement, as we of the older generation can testify from 
memory, was inherited from the fathers, nor did it die away 
until long after the War of Secession, and in fact only within 
the last score of years. That it has wholly died out yet 
admits of question. 

But, as respects these periods, both that of genesis and that 
of slow development during the century succeeding genesis, 
Massachusetts has a distinct and, so far as I am competent to 
judge, a unique literary record. In that record, as in a 
mirror, it can be studied as a community. This record con- 
sists of four separate works, covering almost exactly a century 
of time. These are the Bradford and Winthrop Histories, 
Mather's Magnalia, and Sewall's Diary. The first two are of 
the settlement period (1620-1650) ; the last two are photo- 
graphic representations of subsequent life and thought, — the 
intellectual activities and material and political existence of 
the three succeeding generations. The Magnalia appeared in 
1702 ; Sewall's Diary closed in 1729. 

Coming now to Milton and the vogue and influence of 
" Paradise Lost," during the century following its publication, 
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at a memorial meeting of the British Academy held on De- 
cember 10, a paper prepared by Professor Dowden was read, 
bearing on the Miltonian impress observable in the English 
literature of the eighteenth century (1701-1750) ; and an- 
other paper was submitted by Professor J. G. Robertson, en- 
titled " Milton's Fame on the Continent." I do not know that 
either of these papers has as yet been printed in full; but 
somewhat detailed abstracts of them are to be found in the 
issue of the London Athenaeum of January 2. The paper I 
now submit in a degree supplements the two, relating as it 
does to the footprints of Milton discoverable in the trans- 
Atlantic thought and literature during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. What evidence is to be found of Amer- 
ican familiarity with '^Paradise Lost" during the Provincial 
period, or of the influence there and then exercised by it or 
by Milton ? 

And, in the first place, as to continental reprints and trans- 
lations. Passing by Professor Dowden's paper, which relates 
wholly to English editions of Milton, reprints thereof, and com- 
mentaries thereon, from John Dennis's criticism to Bentley*s 
conjectural emendations. Professor Robertson shows that the 
earliest translation of "Paradise Lost" was that in German 
by Berge, published at Zerbst as early as 1682. As late, 
however, as 1718, it was declared that the English epic " had 
not been, and doubtless never would be, translated into 
French." Nevertheless it was only ten years later that the 
first French translation appeared, that of Dupr^ de Saint 
Maur. It was a free rendering ; and Professor Robertson says 
of it that, very far from satisfactory, it was eminently read- 
able, and suited the taste of the time. He then goes on as 
follows: 

Meanwhile, the Italians and the Germans were interesting them- 
selves in Milton. It was, in fact, the Italians rather than the French 
who were the pioneers of a true critical appreciation of Milton's genius 
on the Continent. An Italian settled in England, Paolo Rolli, pro- 
duced the best translation of " Paradise Lost " into verse in the eight- 
eenth century. But even greater importance must be attached to the 
relation of Italian criticism to Milton. Muratori, in his eloquent plead- 
ing for the freedom and supremacy of the imagination in poetry, had 
prepared the way, and that writer's " Delia perfetta poesia italiana," 
although it does not mention Milton, is the best vindication of Milton's 
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greatness. Muratori's distinguished disciple Luzan was the first 
Spaniard to interest himself in Milton; and the two Swiss critics, 
Bodmer and Brei linger, who vigorously championed the English poet 
in Germany, drew their most vital ideas from Muratori. 

Bodmer's prose translation of "Paradise Lost" (1732), clumsy 
although it is, is of the first importance for the history of German 
poetry and criticism. It was virtually round this translation that the 
famous literary controversy took place between the Swiss critics on the 
one hand, and the Leipsic professor Gottsched, as the defender of French 
classicism, on the other. Gottsched was worsted, and from the midst of 
the strife emerged in Klopstock a genuine poet, the fountain head of 
whose inspiration was Milton. 

As a prose writer and controversialist, Milton's was already 
a name familiar to continental publicists. As he expressed 
it himself, his eyesight was "overplied" and lost in a 
" noble task, of which all Europe rings from side to side." 
Under such circumstances the quick acceptance of '* Paradise 
Lost" by continental countries, and its rendering into other 
tongues, were naturally to be expected ; and America was 
throughout that century a wholly negligible quantity. But 
New England was at least both English and Puritan, and as 
such it was distinctly faith-founded. To the manner born, 
beside being a Puritan, Milton was also an exponent, if not 
the exponent, of the Puritan's faith. Such being the case, the 
degree of recognition and acceptance at the time accorded 
to "Paradise Lost" by those of its author's own blood and 
habits of thought and faith across the Atlantic, is a subject 
not unworthy of the investigation suggested. In my Intro- 
duction at our Tercentenary, it will be remembered I put 
forth three queries: (1) was there any trace of Milton's 
influence to be found in our American literature prior to the 
War of Independence; (2) were there any quotations from 
" Paradise Lost," or references to it, to be found in American 
publications prior to 1767 ; and (3) could any one produce a 
copy of the " Paradise Lost " which found a well-authenticated 
abiding place on a Massachusetts book-shelf prior to 1767 ? 

In the light of information elicited by this triple challenge, 
I am now prepared to answer the questions thus raised. I can 
do so with a greater or less approximation to exhaustive 
accuracy. 

The parable of the sower might here fittingly be referred 
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to. Indeed, it would afford a highly appropriate text intro- 
ductory of what is to follow ; for it is, in the first place, desir- 
able to say something as to the American soil and conditions 
during the Provincial period, so far as literature proper was 
concerned. During the century following the publication of 
" Paradise Lost," England and France were intellectually in 
a condition of marked activity, — the soil was ripe, and ready 
for fruition.^ It was the period of Dryden and Racine, of 
Addison and Molidre, of Voltaire and Pope. The seed cast 
by Milton, therefore, fell on fertile ground, — ground warm 
and kindly, — and the natural result followed. It bore fruit 
an hundredfold. But with America the case stood far other- 
wise. In a very famous passage in his speech on Concilia- 
tion with America, Burke told Parliament that the Americans 
were at that time (1775) essentially a book-buying people. 
Their purchases, however, judging by what he said, were con- 
fined to works on Law ; though we, from other sources, know 
that there was also a very considerable American demand for 
theological treatises. Importers of books of a certain class, 
Americans had not as yet arrived at the productive literary 
stage. As I have said, it was with us the age of Cotton Mather 
and Samuel Sewall ; and when it came to John Milton as to the 
scriptural sower, it is obvious that our American soil was not 
in a receptive condition. On the contrary, it was distinctly 
glacial, — the ground deep down was stiff with frost. So, 
though Massachusetts was beyond question Puritan, and the 
daughter of that English Commonwealth with which Milton 
was so closely identified, the poetical seed he cast here fell by 
the wayside and in stony places. I think, indeed, it may safely 
be said that there has not come down to us a single indication 
of a real poetic receptivity in all America, much less of a gen- 
uine poetic impulse, — something that moved instinctively to 
an expression, — from 1650 until after the year 1800. Some 
trans-Atlantic verses, it is true, were from time to time writ- 
ten during those years ; but the writers were always flagrantly 
imitative, and usually the product was pure doggerel. We 
find such imitations as the little volume of fugitive pieces 
entitled '' A Collection of Poems by Several Hands " (Boston, 
1744), or such wretched, jingling doggerel as Michael Wiggles- 

1 See Introduction in Spingarn's Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century 
(Oxford, 1908). 
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worth's " Day of Doom." The former volume, merely a weak 
imitation of Pope, I shall presently refer to more at length ; 
but the production last specified, Wigglesworth's " Day of 
Doom,'* gave a far more correct representation of the poetic 
taste, or rather the taste for versification, then prevailing in 
the American Provinces. It seems to have met and satisfied 
the popular demand. Of it Professor Tyler says : 

The eighteen hundred copies of the first edition were sold within a 
single year; which implies the purchase of a copy of " The Day of 
Doom " by at least every thirty-fifth person then in New England, — an 
example of the commercial success of a book never afterward equalled in 
this country. . . . But no narrative of our intellectual history during 
the colonial days can justly fail to record the enormous influence of 
this terrible poem during all those times. Not only was it largely cir- 
culated in the form of a book, but it was hawked about the country, in 
broadsides, as a popular ballad ; it " was the solace," as Lowell play- 
fully says, ^' of every fireside, the flicker of the pine-knots by which it 
was conned perhaps adding a livelier relish to its premonitions of eter- 
nal combustion ; " its pages were assigned in course to little children, 
to be learned by heart, along with the catechism ; as late as the present 
century, there were in New England many aged persons who were able 
to repeat the whole poem ; for more than a hundred years after its first 
publication, it was, beyond question, the one supreme poem of Puritan 
New England; and Cotton Mather predicted that it would continue to 
be read in New England until the day of doom itself should arrive.^ 

It hardly needs to be said that a generation of men and 
women, much more a community, which was satisfied with 
Michael Wigglesworth's jingling versification and barbaric 
images had little use for either sonorous music or lofty imag- 
inings clothed in John Milton's blank verse. In this respect 
the comment of Professor Tyler on Samuel Wigglesworth, the 
far more poetically endowed son of Michael, is suggestive. He 
tells us that while at college, about the year 1709, Samuel 
Wigglesworth wrote a few verses which alone suffice to show 
that he was endowed with a true poetic sense. Professor 
Tyler 2 then, however, suggestively adds that this son of 
Michael " soon became wrapped in the occupations of a coun- 
try-pastor," and his muse " was content to utter itself, during 
the subsequent fifty-nine years of its earth-life, in the com- 
monplaces of theologic talk." It was another case of smoth- 
1 M. C. Tyler, History of American Literature, 11. 34, 35 ; 2 33. 
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ering environment, — the Massachusetts atmosphere of Cotton 
Mather and Sewall. Professor Tyler in like manner says of 
the Rev. John Adams, of Newport, that he was " an accom- 
plished, pious and pleasant gentleman in his time ; but in 
poetry he sounded no note that was not conventional and 
imitative." ^ 

While, therefore, the footprints of Dryden, and yet more of 
Pope, can be distinctly traced in the sands of that arid 
New England waste, I have as yet been unable to find any indi- 
cation whatever of a poetic influence exercised by Milton to 
the extent of even an attempt at imitation. Nor do I find 
reference to any trace of the sort in Professor Tyler's work. 
The whole American rhythmic tendency seems to have been 
towards jingle and commonplace ; it was devoid equally of 
warmth, of smoothness, and of originality. So much for Mil- 
ton's influence on the literature of the period in question. 

As respects quotations, it is somewhat different. In my 
Tercentennial Introduction I questioned whether there was 
any reference to Milton, or quotation from his poems, to be 
found in the Magnalia. I find I was in error. My attention 
has been called to at least two, if not to three such. They are 
also highly characteristic of the Reverend Cotton Mather. 
They do show, however, that he knew to a certain extent, at 
least, his "Paradise Lost." The first quotation, though not 
in Milton's own words, occurs in Mather's tract entitled 
" Pietas in Patriam : the Life of His Excellency Sir William 
Phips, Knt." (London, 1697, p. 31) : 

They [New Englanders] found, that they were like to make no 
Weapons reach their Enswamped Adversaries, except Mr. Milton could 
have shown them how. 

To have pluckt up the Hills with all their Load, 
Rocks, Waters, Woods, and by their shaggy tops, 
Up-lifting, bore them in their hands, Therewith 
The Rebel Host to V over-whelm'd — 

Paradise Lost, vi. 644-647.2 

1 M. C. Tyler, History of American Literature, ii. 55. 

2 In Milton these lines read, 

They plucked the seated hills, with all their load 
Rocks, waters, woods, and, by their shaggy tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands. Amaze, 
Be sure, and terror, seized the rebel host. 
21 
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So it was thought that the English Subjects, in these Regions of 
America, might very properly take this occasion, to make an attempt 
upon the French, ... 

This quotation in the same modified form is again found in 
the Life of Phips reproduced in the Magnalia (Hartford, 
1855, I. 183). 

The next quotation in the Magnalia (II. 557) is as follows: 

The English Interest in America must at last with bleeding lamen- 
tations cry out, 

Heu ! Patior Telis, Vulnera facta meis. 

For after this, the Auri sacra Fames, that " cursed hunger of 
lucre," in the diverse nations of Europeans here, in diverse colonies 
bordering upon one another, soon furnished the salvages with tools to 
destroy those that furnish'd them : 

— Tools, pregnant with infernal flame, 
Which into hollow engines, long and round, 
Thick ramm'd at the other bore, with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, doth send forth 
From far with thundering noise among their foes 
Such implements of mischief, as to dash 
To pieces and overwhelm whatever stands 
Adverse. — 

Paradise Lost, vi. 483-490.1 

The third quotation is, however, much the most curious ; 
for in that Cotton Mather actually tries his hand at even 
more extensive adaptation. He, so to speak, identifies him- 
self with Milton, attuning him to trans-Atlantic conditions. 
The inspiring original is found in the '' Paradise Lost " (VI. 
386-393) and the lines read as follows : 

And now, their mightiest quelled, the hattle swerved, 
With many an inroad gored ; deformed rout 
Entered, and foul disorder ; all the ground 
With shivered armour strown, and on a heap 
Chariot and charioter lay overturned, 
And fiery foaming steeds ; what stood recoiled, 
O'er- wearied, through the faint Satanic host. 
Defensive scarce, or with pale fear surprised — 

* Mather has to suit his purpose altered the wording in three particulars. 
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The Matherian adaptation (Magnalia, II. 568) to Massachu- 
setts conditions runs thus : 

And now their mightiest quell'd, the battel swerved, 
With many an inrode gor'd; deformed rout 
Entered, and foul disorder ; all the ground 
With shiver'd armour strown, and on a heap, 
Salvage and Sagamore lay overturn 'd, 
And fiery, foaming blacks ; what stood, recoil'd, 
O'er wearied, and with panick fear surprised. 



But perhaps after these most thoroughly characteristic traces 
of Milton's influence on Cotton Mather, the most suggestive 
vindication, as respects poetic and literary conditions of time 
and place, is this specimen of Miltonic verse " Written in 
the Inimitable Paradise Lost," reproduced in the publica- 
tion entitled *' Select Essays, With some few Miscellaneous 
Copies of Verses Drawn by Ingenious Hands. Printed (at 
Boston ?) in the year 1714 (pages 10, 11) : 

Written in the Inimitable Paradise Lost, 

/^IReat Milton in this Book has told us more, 

Than ever Man or Angel did before : 
His wondrous Vision do's Admiration claim 
From All who've hear'd the Trumpet of its Fame. 
Inspir'd he do's in mighty Numbers tell, ^ 
How the accurs'd Apostate Angels fell > 
Thro' dismal CHAOS headlong into Hell. ) 
His Daring Muse came down from B/est Abodes, 
To sing Great Battles of the Warring Gods. 

His Muse on fire with an Immortal Flight 
" Leads out the Warring Seraphims to fight. 
Of Love and War in high harmonious Lays 
He treats, and sings his great Creator's Praisew 
He tells how the ALMIGHTY did create 
Adam and Eve, and sings their happy State ; 
How plac'd in Eden, in those Blest Abodes, 
And were but little inferiour to f Gods : (f Angels) 

How Monarch Adam bef ore's unhappy Fall 
Triumphantly did Lord it over all, 
Made Happy and Immortal, Free from Harms, 
And crown 'd by Heaven, with the all-sacred Charms, 
Of his fair Consort Eve. 

Ten thousand Things, all inexpressible 
He sings besides, 
Which Milton's Self can only speak and tell. 
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Passing from these instances, the next quotation from 
'' Paradise Lost " (I. 34-48) to which my attention has been 
called is one in the issue of " The New-England Courant " 
of July 2, 1722. It begins, 

Th^ Infernal Spirit ; he it was whose guile 

and it is unnecessary to quote it in full. It is introduced with 
the remark, — " Hear how the lofty Milton sings of this in his 
own inimitable Strain." 

In the issue of the same paper for December 9, 1723, is 
found another quotation of about five lines from "Paradise 
Lost" (VIIL 54-58). 

Another quotation of three and one-half lines (X. 1073- 
1076) is found in "The New-England Weekly Journal" of 
August 14, 1727 ; and in the next issue of that paper, August 
21, 1727, there is a copy of " VERSES. Written in Milton's 
Paradise Lost^ This is a somewhat lengthy composition, to 
which the letter " L " is affixed. It was written by the Rev. 
Mather Byles, and is reprinted in the small volume entitled 
" Poems on Several Occasions," by Mr. Byles. (Boston, 1744, 
pp. 25-34). 

Further allusions to Milton are to be found in the Weekly 
Journal issues of October 9, 1727, and December 30, 1728; 
and in the issue of February 5, 1733, is a quotation of twelve 
lines from ''Paradise Lost" (IV. 750-761), headed " On Love 
and Marriage " ; — the familiar passage beginning " Hail 
wedded Love." 

A quotation of seven lines from " Paradise Lost " (VIII. 
100-106) appears on the titlepage of '' The New-England 
Diary: Or, Almanack For the Year of our Lord Christ, 
1735. ... By a Native of New-England," Nathan Bowen, 
" printed by T. Fleet, Boston, in New-England." And Na- 
thaniel Ames introduced his " Almanack " for 1744 with the 
following address to the " Courteous Reader " : 

You have often heard of the Advantages, Temporal and Spiritual 
that arise from Temperance : And if you take Notice of that divine 
Poem, writ by the best of EngHsh Poets, i. e. Milton's Paradise 
Lost, after Adam's Vision of Diseases, a dreadful Scene ! The Angel 
tells him that Abstinence was the sole Method of Escape from the ruin- 
ous Assault of those Diseases, and of obtaining long Life. 
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In the same year, 1744, two allusions to Milton are found 
in " The American Magazine " ; the first (I. 258) in some 
verses entitled '^ An Epistle from Cambridge," 

Nor tow'ring Milton's lofty flights, 

and the second (I. 341), 

Prink Milton's true Sublime, with Swift's true Wit 

in a composition entitled " The Art of Preaching, in Imita- 
tion of Horace's Art of Poetry." 

In the same publication for the following year there is (II. 
239-244) " An Account of the LIFE of Mr, John Milton " ; 
and, in 1746, Nathaniel Ames prepared his calendar for March 
in the almanac for that year, with another quotation from 
"Paradise Lost" (11. 496-501). 

A quotation of three lines (VIII. 484, 488, 489) appears 
on the titlepage of *' The Antigonian and Bostonian Beauties ; 
A Poem," by TF. *S'. A. B., which bears the imprint "Boston: 
Printed and Sold by D. Fowle in Queen-street." 

As respects Milton's prose writings, incidental references 
to them are to be found in Sewall's Diary (II. 13) and in 
the voluminous Mather publications. In his " Manuductio 
ad Ministerium" (Boston, 1726, p. 36), Mather says: 

... go dip into your Logic, But count it enough, if you have gone 
through a Milton, or a Gutherleth^ or a Watts, . . . But for the VuU 
gar Logic, I must freely say, you lose Time, if you steer any otherwise 
in it, than, Touch and Go, 

The reference is undoubtedly to Milton's treatise entitled 
" Artis Logicse Plenior Institutio" (London, 1672), the copy 
of which, still in the Prince Library, with the signature 
" T. Prince. 1704. Cantab. V. 6^ silver." belonged to Prince 
while a student at Harvard. There is also a copy in the 
Harvard University Library, bearing the inscription " Simon 
Bradstreet's Book 1724." As Bradstreet was graduated in 
the Class of 1728, he was, at the time noted, a student. 

I have referred to a small publication which appeared from 
the Boston press in 1744, entitled '' A Collection of Poems. 
By several Hands." A copy of it, given to us by the late 
Charles Deane, is in the Library of this Society. Of it 
Professor Tyler says : 
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Being the product of a literary combination, it was doubtless looked 
upon at the time as a work representative of the poetic taste and skill 
then attained in the land ; and it has since been described as a land- 
mark of literary progress up to that date. If it had such significance, 
the indications are rather depressing ; they report little more than 
weak reverberations of the imagery and syllables of Alexander 
Pope.i 

In one of the versified compositions — for I cannot bring 
myself to call them poems — in this most suggestive volume, 
is the following allusion to Milton, as respects rhyme highly 
characteristic of the period which followed Dryden and pre- 
ceded Pope, 

May Milton's force and Dryden's smoothness join 
With mingled lustre on your Isle to shine (p. 6). 

The passage in which these lines occur is quoted also in the 
Weekly Journal of October 9, 1727. 

Thus much as respects allusions to Milton and quotations 
from his writings, more especially the " Paradise Lost," found 
in our literature during the early Provincial period. They 
are scattered through the publications of that period, at long 
intervals and in various connections. Though it was read 
evidently, and more or less appreciated, there is nothing to 
indicate any general familiarity with the poetry of Milton. 
Not until the following, or nineteenth, century did it come, 
so to speak, to its own. Then, at last, the ''Paradise Lost" 
became the Massachusetts classic, supplanting and quite dis- 
placing Wiggles worth's " Day of Doom " as such. 

Coming now to individual copies of " Paradise Lost," I 
have been unable to discover a single, well-authenticated case 
of one now in existence, which also occupied a place on a 
Massachusetts bookshelf prior to 1767. That such existed, I 
know. There was one case in my own family, — the case re- 
ferred to by John Quincy Adams, in the quotation I have 
given from his diary in the note to the Tercentenary publica- 
tion in our last Serial. This copy in two small volumes stood, 
he says, in the closet of his mother's bed-chamber about the 
year 1778. John Adams, we know, had a copy which he read 
with much enthusiasm at Worcester in 1756. What became 

1 M. C. Tyler, History of American Literature, ii. 65. 
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of this copy, "which not improbably was the one John Quincy 
Adams remembered in the closet of his mother's bedroom, I 
have been unable to ascertain. It is not now in the accumu- 
lation at Quincy, nor in the John Adams library. There was 
a copy of Milton's Poetical Works, in two volumes, of a very 
handsome edition (1720) given to Harvard College Library in 
the early part of the century. The volume containing " Para- 
dise Lost " was destroyed in the fire of 1764. The other 
volume, apparently borrowed at the time of the fire, escaped 
destruction. It is now one of the most precious possessions 
of the Harvard College Library .^ As to the possession of 
copies of Milton's poems in New England, Mr. M. J. Canavan 
writes me, " On the other hand there is no book by Milton 
in Increase Mather's catalogue of his library in 1664. Noth- 
ing by Milton in the Catalogue of some 1400 books of Rev. 
Samuel Lee (of Bristol, R. I.) in 1693." It is interesting that 
Cotton Mather writes of Lee in the Magnalia (I. 602) that 
'* hardly ever a more universally learned person trod the 
American strand." I have also caused inquiries to be made 
among the Loyalist families in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, but without result. No trace of any copy of " Para- 
dise Lost " is there to be found, except one of an edition of 
1711, which may or may not have been brought to this coun- 

1 Mr. William C. Lane, Librarian of Harvard University, writes me, under 
date of February 25, 1909, as follows concerning the copies of Milton's writings 
in possession of Harvard College during the period in question : 

" Before 1764, the Library had a copy of Milton's Poetical Works, London, 
1720, two volumes, quarto, and of this copy one volume survives to the present 
day. It had, also, several volumes of the prose writings, and it is possible that a 
copy of the fourth edition of ' Paradise Lost,' 1688, given to us by the younger 
Thomas Hollis, -was received before 1764; but it is more likely that this and 
other editions of Milton which we still have were received after the fire and be- 
fore 1774. Before 1774, Hollis had sent us, beside several volumes of prose. 
Poetical Works, 1695, folios ; * Paradise Lost,' 1674 ; an Italian translation of 
* Paradise Lost,' 1742 ; a French translation, 1743 ; and a Latin translation, 
1686; beside the fourth edition of 'Paradise Lost,' 1688, mentioned above. 
Hollis also sent us at about the same time two copies of Bishop Pearce's ' Review 
of the Text of Paradise Lost,' London, 1733. 

** In a brief catalogue of the Library, printed in 1773, * frequentiorem in usum 
Harvardinatum,' is found the entry * Milton (John) all his Works.' In the 
printed catalogue of 1790 are found the titles mentioned above, and in addition 
a French translation of * Paradise Lost,' printed in Paris in 1792, presented by 
John Quincy Adams in 1797, and Bentley's edition, London, 1732, presented by 
the Province of New Hampshire soon after the fire, beside other copies of prose 
volumes.'* 
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try before the eastward Tory migration of 1775. I thought 
there might be a copy among the inherited books of the Quincy 
family. Search, however, has failed to reveal it. 

Under these circumstances, I have been forced to the con- 
clusion that, while many copies of " Paradise Lost " had un- 
questionably been imported into New England prior to 1767, 
and were read and the poem greatly admired by certain of 
the more educated, yet, as respects poetic impulse, there is no 
evidence of any, even the slightest, Massachusetts response to 
the one great Puritan poet. So far as America was concerned, 
during the century succeeding the publication of his epic, the 
seed cast by him fell, as I have said, on stony places and by 
the roadside ; nor did it bear perceptible fruit until after the 
dawn of the nineteenth century. The " Pafadise Lost" then 
became not only an inmate of every educated household, but a 
text-book in our schools. 

The earliest American reprint of the " Paradise Lost " was 
that by Robert Bell, brought out in Philadelphia in 1777, the 
year of the British occupation, as part of a two-volume edition 
of the " Poetical Works," to which was prefixed a Life by 
Thomas Newton. The Newton edition was reprinted, in two 
volumes bound in one, for William Young and Joseph James, 
Chestnut Street, in 1788 ; and it was again reprinted, still in 
two volumes bound in one, " by W. Woodhouse at the Bible, 
No. 6, South Front-street " in 1791. The same year Henry 
Taylor, also of Philadelphia, brought out, separatel}^, the " Par- 
adise Regain'd," together with *' poems on several occasions." 
It was not, however, until 1794 that a New England reprint 
appeared. The Newton text was then brought out in one 
volume, duodecimo, '' Printed at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
by James R. Hutchins, for Ebenezer Larkin, Cornhill, and 
E. & S. Larkin, State-street, Boston," and again in 1796, 
" Boston, Printed by J. Bumstead, for E. Larkin." After the 
year 1800 the reprints followed each other in quick succes- 
sion, and it would be superfluous to try to specify them in the 
present connection. 

It is none the less interesting and suggestive to note that 
both in Philadelphia and in New England, in answer to a 
probable demand, the publication of other and theological 
writings of Milton preceded that of his poetical works. The 
first was " An old Looking-Glass for the Laity and Clergy of 
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all denominations, Who either give or receiye Money under 
Pretence of the Gospel: being Considerations touching The 
likeliest Means to remove Hirelings out of the Church of 
Christ " ; with life of Milton. Philadelphia, printed for Robert 
Bell, and sold by J. Cruikshank, and I. Collins, Printers in 
Third-Street, 1770 (pp. x, 74, 12mo). And this one of Milton's 
prose works was reprinted (100 pp. 16mo) in New Haven, 
by Thomas &; Samuel Green in 1774. Other editions of the 
prose works appeared from time to time after 1800 ; and 
the complete writings were finally published in this coun- 
try in 1853, only two years after their appearance in 
England. 

This paper has already far exceeded the length originally 
intended ; but, in the course of my researches in connection 
with it, I accidentally came across one matter of historical 
interest indicating a curious and somewhat close connection 
between John Milton and certain personages conspicuously 
associated with Massachusetts history. An intimacy seems 
to have existed between him and Roger Williams ; for it is 
stated in Romeo Elton's Life of Williams that, while in Lon- 
don in 1652 and 1653, he passed his hours of leisure " with a 
kindred spirit, . . . Milton — to whom he refers in his subse- 
quent correspondence" (p. 109); and in a letter to John 
Winthrop of Connecticut, dated at Providence, July 12, 1654, 
Williams writes, '' The secretary of the council Mr. Milton, 
for my Dutch I read him, read me many more languages" 
(p. 114). 

John Winthrop, Jr., it will also be remembered, married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Edmund Reade, and step-daughter 
of the famous Hugh Peter, he having married Readers widow. 
A close connection, therefore, existed between Peter and 
Winthrop, and Peter seems to have been associated in a way 
with Milton. In his "History of New England" (I. 586) 
Dr. Palfrey writes, " Hugh Peter and Thomas Welde, sent 
over by Massachusetts to look after its affairs, both rose to 
influence with Cromwell, and the former, as his chaplain, 
walked by the Protector's Secretary, John Milton, at his 
funeral." The order of Cromwell's funeral is given by 
Thomas Burton in his Diary (H. 524). It there appears that 
one of the files or ranks at the funeral comprised " Chaplains 
at Whitehall, Mr. White, Mr. Sterry, Mr. Hooke, Mr. Howe, 

22 
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Mr. Lockyer, Mr. Peters," and the rank almost immediately 
following consisted of " Secretaries of the French and Latin 
tongues, Mr. Dradon, Mr. Marvel,^ Mr. Sterry, Mr. John Milton, 
Mr. Hartlibbe, Sen." 

Remarks were made during the meeting by the President, 
John D. Long, Grenville H. Norcross, Andrew McFar- 
LAND Davis, James F. Hunnewell, Barrett Wendell, 
George L. Kittredge, and Mooreield Storey. 

1 This Marvel was Andrew Marvell, another poet, who served as assistant to 
Milton as Latin Secretary to the Protector. 



In his study on " Milton and Vondel : A Curiosity of Literature," published in 
1885, George Edmundson speaks of the little appreciation given to Milton's " Para- 
dise Lost " for some time after its publication, and the active controversy over its 
originality in the eighteenth century, in which even forgeries were prepared to 
prove him a plagiarist. Deprecating a hostile attack upon Milton's genius, he 
uses the circumstances of the Roger Williams incident (see p. 169) to prove that 
Milton was familiar with the Dutch tongue, indicates the reasons for believing 
that Milton may have studied the writings of Vondel, and passes " to the actual 
proofs from internal evidence that he must have done so." The inquiry possesses 
interest in our connection only because of the instrumentality of Williams. The 
arguments of Mr. Edmundson were examined by Edmund Gosse and J. R. 
Macllraith in the London "Academy," xxviii, 265, 293, 308, 342; and anony- 
mously in the London ** Athenseum," 1885, ii, 599, and the " Nation" (New York), 
xlii, 264. My attention was called to Mr. Edmundson's essay by Mr. M. J. 
Canavan, of Boston. 



